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ROYAL PEONIES 


THE PERFECTION of BEAUTY and FRAGRANCE 


Your garden is not complete without some of these big, beautiful 
bloomers from the finest stock in the country. Brand divisions—a 
good root system with 3 to 5 eyes—will produce blooms next spring, 
if planted early this fall. 


SPECIAL FLOWER GROWER PEONY OFFER 

















































Ella Christiansen, a large, even-toned, deep pink........ $3.00 
Jane Addams, something extra choice in finest white. 5.00 SPECIAL ae 
Jean Cooperman, a beautifully formed, good medium red. 3.00 L ly IRISES 
h, the very | t of all deep pinks... .... 3.00 ovely 

Martha Bulloch, the very largest of all deep p ' = 

‘ , : China Maid, blended pink... $1.00 
Mrs. Bryce Fontaine, The best in a rich, deep, dark red. 5.00 Sale th dietkeusie,.. ie 
Mrs. Deane Funk, One of the best pinks for basket work 3.00 E. B. Williamson, coppery red —.75 

; <a hs ‘. Golden Glow, golden yellow 1.00 
Myrtle Gentry, Every bloom perfect in light pink. .. 3.00 Seek Hidie, cational Wec., ia 
Here are seven of the world's very best Peonies, all Brand originations, that Indian Hills, giant purple..  .40 
will please the most exacting, There are as good, but none better. Jake, very finest white....... 1.50 









Ming Yellow, giant yellow... 2.00 
Riding High, lilac pink . 1,00 
10 Up-to-date, very beautiful /ris. 


All for $8.75, postpaid. 
Regular Value, $10.15 


FRENCH LILACS 


FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST COLLECTION 


There's no trick to growing Brand's lovely French Lilacs. They 
GROWN ON have been developed on their own root system and are hardy 
VN ROOTS enough to grow anywhere the ordinary lilac can be grown, but 

‘ will give you lots more satisfaction. 


SPECIAL FLOWER GROWER LILAC OFFER 


Here are 5 of the world's best Lilacs, all doubles, in an assortment of colors 
that make an ideal collection to suit the taste of the most exacting. 


Louvois, chocolate bronze... 1.00 


A Regular $25.00 Value 
for $20.00 
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Charles Joly—the most dependable rich red purple. An old variety 
but has never been surpassed for all around goodness. 

Edith Cavell—probably the best double white. Has long, narrow, 
graceful panicles of purest white. 

Hippolyte Maringer—one of the thriftiest of all Lilacs. Of the 
largest size, a beautiful violet to lavender. 

Olivier de Serres—The largest and best in light blue doubles. An 
immense bloom of greatest beauty. 

Victor Lemoine—named after the world's greatest hybridizer of 
flowers, in Nancy, France, who developed most of the best Lilacs. 
We call this the finest Lilac, a beautiful pinkish lavender. |m- 
mense in size and very double. 


Regular Value, 1 of each, 2-3 ft. size, $17.00 
This Offer, $14.00 





Regular, 3-4 ft. size, $21.00 
This Offer, all 5, $17.00 Express Collect. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


134 EAST DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


SCARCITY OF CATALOGS 


compels us to limit their distribution to regular 
customers. New customers should order direct 
from this advertisement. 
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PLANTS. The 
orchid fam- 
ily 
many fantas- 
tic 
such as ‘*The 


produces 
blooms, 


shown 
right. 








What Animal Has No EYES? 


Which plant blooms for ONE NIGHT ONLY 
in its entire life? 

Why do colorful birds produce more PRO- 
LIFIC OFFSPRING 
Having no lungs, how do 
insects BREATHE? 
What plants PREY on 

other plants? 

Which animal walks only 
on the TIPS OF A 
SINGLE TOE of each 
leg? 

Which insect approaches 
the female of the spe- 
cies by doing a peculiar 
dance? 

What fish has BOTH 
EYES ON THE SAME 
SIDE OF ITS HEAD? 

Which bird’s normal 
perch is HOOKED-UP 
BY ITS HEELS, head 
downward? 

Which animals reproduce 
ASEXUALLY? 





FLESH - EATING 

PLANTS. Ve- Read the Answers to 
1us’s Flytrap aS These Questions and Hun- 
it is closed on dreds More in ‘‘WON- 


ts unlucky. vic- 


tim. DERS OF NATURE” 





THE BATTLE OF 
THE GARDEN. 
Unnoticed by hu- 
man eyes, here 
is an unfortu- 
nate garden 


slug in mor- 
tal combat, 
about to suc- 
cumb to 
the jaws 
of the 


millipede 
which at- 


tacked it. g 
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200 PICTURES! 


<: 
< 


= : ears as long as its bead and body together, which it unfurls, rolls 
% 


You’ve Never Seen So Many Amazing Sights as In 


Nature's Own Kingdom 


of WONDERS 
AND THRILLS 


Enjoy a Thousand Marvels in this Illus- 
trated Treasure Book of Nature Knowledge! 


See Battles for “Lebensraum” .and the 
Vanquished Forced to Do Slave Labor! 


Be this astounding tour through the plant and animal kingdom in 
the pages of this great new volume, THE WONDERS OF NATURE! 
Witness sights you never saw before! See living, fantastic creatures you 
never knew existed; familiar creatures whose private lives will startle you! 
See fish that hop about, climb trees! See the plant that eats flesh; the 
flower that strangles trees to death! Read about the animal that lives 
upside down; the female creature that eats the male after mating! Learn 
about the fierce battles on nature’s “warfronts’—about the armored 
defenses of the Bombardier Beetle, the poison needle of the Nettle, the 
electric shock of the Electric Eel! Read about aggressive warfare, forced 
labor and slavery in the insect world! 


The Astounding Lives, Struggles, Work, Habits of Animals, 
Plants, Fishes, Birds, Insects! 


The entire universe of living things has been surveyed for you by ten world-famous 
authorities to bring you this wonderous storehouse of information. A thousand and 
one marvels from the African veldt—from the Amazonian jungles—from the frigid 
Antarctic—from the bottom of the Pacific—yes, from outside your very own door 
—have been assembled for your cnjoyment in this lavishly illustrated volume! Read 
what science reveals about nature’s miracles: about evolution, 



































-~ heredity . . . about insect communities organized with the intel- 
= ligence (and many of the vices) of man. . . about tiny animals 
» ‘ eS with such engineering talent and equipment that they fell even large 
g quip y 
A bad trees . . . about ferocious struggles for survival that take place 
‘ truge 


both in far-away jungles and in your own garden; about the mating 
habits of creatures that fly, swim, crawl. 

What animal is always bisexual? What beast drives a sharp, spiky 
"Love Dart’’ into its inamorata—before mating? What creature has 


up or packs away at will? How is ‘Virgin Birth’’ possible among 
insects? Here in one book are the true, largely unknown facts of 
nature which your visits to the zoo and the aquarium cannot tell 
you; which your garden, your strolls in the woods, can only hint 
at! 


Like 5 Books in One—at the Low Price of One! 


Packed within the covers of this single volume is the substance of 
five reference books on Plant Life, Zoology, Fish Life, Insect Life 
and Bird Life. It is a handy encyclopedia of nature knowledge 
written in non-technical language—in simple story style sure to 
delight readers of every age. Illustrated with more than 200 excit- 
ing pictures, including candid photos and realistic drawings. These 
pictures (many full-page in size) portray virtually every phase of 
plant and animal activity—breeding, homemaking, care and train- 
ing of the young, procuring food, fighting off enemies. An endless 
source of fascination and a valuable educational background for 
children as well as grownups. 


caemecer . EXAMINE IT FREE! 


FOR mY Despite high cost of materials and labor, we 
LOVE."’ The have put an amazingly low price on WON- 
cor Memate DERS OF NATURE—only $1.98! Naturally, 
by feeding we have planned a large printing, to make 
herwithfishi the low price possible, but measured by the 
expected demand, the edition may be inade- 
quate. And under war-time paper restric- 
tions, we may not be able to manufacture 
any more after our origina! supply is gone. 
Therefore you are urged to act at once. You 
need not obligate yourself to keep the book 
unless delighted after examining it in your 
own home. 
WM. H. WISE & CO. 
50 W. 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Ce oe oe Oe he Um Um Oe 
. 
Mail This FREE-TRIAL Coupon 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 918 
50 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











€ 
I wish to examine without obligation or expense a copy of WON- 
i DERS OF NATURE, containing 320 profusely illustrated pages. 
On receipt of the volume, I will deposit with the postman the bar- 
gain price of only $1.98, plus a few cents postal charges. After a 
B® week’s Free Trial I will either return the book and receive full 
refund; or keep it and consider myadeposit as full and complete 
payment. Z 
i SAVE MORE—Pin two one-dollar opi? to this order and save all 
further postal charges. Full andy, pprediate refund if not satisfied. 
e 


SEE Sckdscedheenaiasaaten st BRo. 2c ccccccsseces 
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SPECIAL COLLECTION 


STASSEN TULIPS 


70s 3 
yur tty 

MIXTURE 

GOOD BULBS are SCARCE— 
order early. This splendid selec- 
tion of BLOOMING-SIZE Tulip 
bulbs are all long-stemmed. 
May-flowering of selected col- ° 
ors. Special 70 for $3.00 post- -™ 
paid. Cash with order. $ 


MERTENSIA VIRGINIA 
(Virginia Blue Bells) 
Grow 1 to 1% feet high. Flower 
clusters of soft porcelain-blue 

Increases each year. 
12 for $2.00 25 for $3.75 


GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS 
Very free flowering, large flow- 
ers for beds, borders, or edging 
where they will naturalize and 
increase yearly, 


25 for $1.35 









100 for 
$4.25 


for 
a 


or 
5 


= 


100 for $5.00 








SPECIAL COLLECTION 


6 Mertensia Virginia 
30 Golden Trumpet Daffodils 


all 36 above bulbs $2.50 


A most delightful display of blue and gold 
is afforded by interplanting above. Very 
popular. 











Blue Grape HYACINTHS 


Muscari. Favorite early 
spring flowering bulbs for 
edging, rock garden, etc., 
or planting with daffodils. 
Many blue spires—bloom in 
April. Increase yearly, 





12 for 30¢—25 for 55¢ 
100 for $2.00 


Dog's Tooth VIOLETS 


Erythronium or Trout Lilies. 
Attractive yellow flowers 
rise above” rich mottled 
leaves. 8 to 12 inches tall. 
Bloom in April. Ideal for 
rock garden, shrub or wood- 
land border, Hardy— 


12 for 85¢—25 for 
$1.60—100 for $6.00 


50 GRAPE HYACINTHS and 
30 GOLDEN DAFFODILS $2.50 
e 


DUTCH IRIS 35 for $1.00 100 for $2.75 


SPECIAL FRENCH 
ROMAN- HYACINTHS 


For Christmas and 
winter blooming. 
Very rare. You can 
now obtain these well 
known favorites for 
planting indoors in 
bowl with pebbles 
pot, or. glass, Each 
bulb produces” sev- 
eral spikes of deli- 
cately scented white 
flowers which fill the 
room with a delight- 
ful fragrance, Order 
now. 


SPRINGTIME AT CHRISTMAS 


These bulbs are specially prepared so that they 








will bloo within six weeks after planting for 
Partsanan bloom. 
4 for $1.00 12 for $2.70 


For Later Winter Bloom 
5 for $1.00 12 for $2.15 





We again offer genuine 


HOLLAND BULBS 


TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, ETC. 


In Latest Varieties 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, 


BOX 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
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Coming in September 


There comes a time in every gardener’s life when he must decide whether it’s better 
to try to patch up the old perennial border, or rip it out and start over again. It’s not 
our job to make up your mind for you, but we can give you help and encouragement 
to tackle the job. This we'll do next month by suggesting “How to Renew Your 
Perennial Border”, an article by James S. Jack, a man with many years of practical 
experience. 

Karl K. Lorenz has made an exhaustive study of Oriental poppies over a period 
of years. He has summarized his observations of nearly two dozen new ones which 
we'll publish next month as his report on ‘The 1945 Oriental Poppy Season.” He'll 
tell you exactly how these novelties performed in his own garden. 

Those of you who have, followed the house plant articles we have printed may 
remember the feature last January on African Violets by Professor W. D. Holley. 
Since then, he has completed a study of Gardenias, and in his article, to appear in 
September, you undoubtedly will find the solution to your difficulties in growing 
this desirable, but finicky, house plant. 

Plus another rose personality feature by J. Horace McFarland, short items, letters. 
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SUDBURY FAMOUS ANIMAL PRODUCTS 





SUMMER ECZEMA | RELIEF 


IS TORTURE 


FOR SCRATCHING DOGS 


T. T. D. FLEA POWDER is a new, 
scientific development for repel- 
ling mites, fleas, ticks and lice. Re- 
lieves itching. Helps prevent se- 
rious skin troubles. Recommended 
by authorities. Economical to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. (Does not 
contain Dichloro-Diphenyl-Trichlo- 
roethane), 


LARGE $100 
2 BOXES —_— 
Eczema is often caused by summer heat, dirtiness and 


fleas, resulting in severe irritation. Help prevent and 


wUnY Hveiewic DRY clEANINe rowben seen | NMAAKE YOUR DOG 
tific. Effective. Easily applied ...a little 
$129 | STAY OFF FURNITURE 


goes a long way. No muss .. . no fuss. 















SUDBURY HYGIENIC nee = we” 
DRY CLEANING POWDER | %):n- i. \\\\\| ophss! 
apply POWDER BA: 
— 


CHAPERONE _— ‘ \ 


You don't see it . 


KEEP DOGS AWAY | #202 


mans, fabrics and ani- 


FROM GARDENS, mals. Ideal for house- 


breaking a dog. 


SHRUBS, ETC. | $400 










POWDER 


CHAPERONE 














Quart Size... .$2 Gallon Size. . 


: SUDBURY LABORATORY : 
205 LAB. BUILDING, SO. SUDBURY, MASS. : 

Stop the dog nuis- ¥ 5 
ance in your garden at Sean, INI Ee, 5.5 cs ctidve ca eeE sa awba ¥vasdenesanesees sous 
.. + prevent damage SS 
by rabbits . . . spray with LIOUID CHAPERONE. It's ee ee Re. See een ee oO 
a wonderful new repellent that works like magic, pro- _~ 
tecting shrubs, evergreens, flowers, vegetables. You Powder Chaperone $1... 3 ae On 0 
don't see it . . . don't smell it, but animals ; 
do and stay away. Won't dissolve in 3 Liquid Chaperone $1......0 Ot. Size $2 crs” Gal. Size $6 oO 
rain. Economical. $400 : > 

: NE Alssokcvanceuesgioswasss Jai eae Gn So ; 


LIQUID CHApmon OS A Re rae er een 


Send no money unless you choose. We will gladly ship your choice of items 
C.O.D. plus postage, or express. If you’ choose to send money, we will pay the 
postage or express. 
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SUDBURY LABORATORY 205 LAB. BUILDING, SO. SUDBURY, MASS. 
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ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Planted Now should 
bloom next year 





Large field grown roots. 
Grown from divisions. Guar- 
anteed true to name. Planting 
directions with each order. All Plants are 
labelled and shipped POSTPAID. Order 
Now. 














MRS. PERRY—large ben auti- ORANGE KING — select 
ful clear pink, eac large orange ..... ° 
BEAUTY OF LIV ERMORE- ~| MAY SADLER — large sal- 

tall dark red, each, 50 ee rere .35 
CAVALIER — large, crinkly, | PERFECTION—large dainty 
aaa ne ge red. 1 yh pink crinkled. Ta 
OL Ymp 1 a Double “Salmon, cee SMiaes 68:56) * ‘ 
, c .3§ | BARR’S WHITE—a fine tall 
enaukbrnese. is are, beau- white, large flowers with 
tiful lilz Me rose. New and maroon blotch ... -60 
fine, eac PINK RADIANCE—a lovely 


HELEN ELIZABETH — light 
a France pink. Deeply |] TOREADOR—immense flow- 
ein scape long blooming, ers of genuine Cz ert 

0 . 


kly shiny — Tal 
pur- Crin * 60 





HENRI CAYEUX—W ine and handsome ° 
ede cece Party | PuURITY—Pure soft pink, 
JOYCE—Re:z atite 1 ‘Americ: an are large, no caer 
Beaut tall and free | __*MRB seocescoress . 
flowering, each... .35 | PROSERPINE — Very large 
WURTEMBERGIA _ large st seariet, long  bloomin 
of all red.wcoce eo: 50 period, very sturdy 
Any three 35c varieties. ....+++ee+eeee%8 $.90 
Any three 5Oc varieties.....+++eeeeee888 1.30 
Any three GOc varieties.....++eeeeeere% 1.60 





HEMEROCALLIS 


Hybrid lemon lilies. Easy to 
row. Vil bloom first year. 
Large a rs, very showy and 


desirable. Thrive in almost any 

location. Perfectly hardy. 

CRESS!IDA—deep orange, 
Blooms July. 

BAY STATE—rich yellow, 
Blooms June. 

J. A. CRAWFORD—Dbeautiful ap- 
ricot. Blooms June. 

KWANSO—large DOUBLE flow- 
ers. Gold-bronze. August. 


dainty. 


large. 








large tall pink. New .SO 








Assortment 4 very choice varie- 
ties $1.00 prepaid. 


DARWIN TULIPS 


Nice Am. grown bulbs, planted this fall, will 
bloom well next spring. Choice named varieties; 
Bartignon, Clara Butt, Mrs. Moon, Centeniare, etc. 
Colors red, pink, lavender, cerise, yellow, orange, 


maroon, a fine mixture. 


10 for $1.00, 25 for $2.25, 
all prepaid 


HARDY ENGLISH IVY 


Hardy evergreen climbing 
— stone without support. 
ng in shaded locations. Very dense and 
Potted plants for planting now. 


50c ea., 3 for $1.00, 6 for $1.75, prepaid 


IRIS SPECIAL 


For $1.00 we will send you eight 
ge all different, in large flowered varieties and 

wide assortment of colors. Nice plants that 
sho uld bloom next spring. This is a real bargain. 
Piant at once 


also 


100 for $8.75 


brick 
plant- 
neat. 


vine, clings to 
Excellent for 


choice Liberty 


8 chaise: Iris roots, all different, $1.00 
PHLOX DIVARICATA 
One of our fine American flowers worthy of ex- 
tensive planting Hardy, blooms April-May. Large 
fragrant lavendar flowers. Likes shade. Very at- 
tractive with spring bulbs. Planted this fall will 
bloom next spring. 


8 nice size plants $1.00 postpaid. 


BUTTERFLY PLANT — 
Burnt orange um- 
bels, very showy in 
July, August. Thrives 
in any dry locations. 


JACK-IN-PULPIT 
Attractive American 
flower, easy to grow 
hardy. Like shad- 
ed cool location. 


Flower in spring is Easy to grow and 
freen with purple nice for cutting. 
stripes. Bright red Very fine for natur- 
herries Aug.-Sept. Fine alizing also. 
nude. 10 for $1.00 
for 50 BABY 1R1S—Plant for 
10 for $1.00 crocus effect. Blooms 


very early, very 


GRAPE HYACINTHS — dwarf. 3 to 6 inch- 
Grow anywhere. Fine es. Hardy and very 
little flowers, very showy. Plant now for 
showy along paths, next spring bloom. 

in early May. Will ship nice as- 


Heavenly blue, 


30 bulbs $1.00 


sortment of colors. 
10 for $1.00 


ORD ER All Ph -ccye NOW 
SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST 


Fine Peonies, Iris, Oriental Iris, 
Hemerocallis, Bleeding Hearts, Lily 
Bulbs, French Lilacs and Fine Shrubs. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 
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The Readers’ 






Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ 


Editor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic 


own and not necessarily endorsed by the 


words: **I wholly 


disapprove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.” 


Effect of Gas on House Plants 


To the Editor: 

Y own experience with natural 

for house heating leads me to believe 
that failures with house plants in gas- 
heated houses are due to something other 
than the itself. I have about fifty 
varieties of house plants and have no 
trouble. My poinsettia was in bloom for 
three months; finally I had to dry it off 
when it was blooming in order to prepare 
it for normal leaf drop and to propagate 
it. My African violets bloom constantly, 
and I have plenty of Begonia semperflorens 
and coleus that are vigorous. Nor is my 
success due to the type of heater, as some 
plants grew where there was circulating 
heat from a closed heater and _ others 
were in the kitchen with the open range- 


oas 
fas 


gas 


top fires. Also, house plants’ of many 
types flourish in the various rooms of 
the school where I teach, although our 


heaters are open and some are so defec- 
tive that the fumes are very noticeable. 

It is my belief that the trouble lies 
in the rapid cooling of a room after gas 
heat is turned off. Coal or even wood 
fires die slowly while a gas stove is cold 
within a few minutes. In our home and 
our school the fires burn constantly, so 
that this cooling does not occur. We 
maintain a night temperature of 60° to 
70°. My florist tells me that this is 
absolutely essential for poinsettia success 
and that they must not be moved from 


one temperature to another during flower- 
ing. I have proved his advice for myself 


by experiment. 

I suggest that gas users try maintain- 
ing an even temperature, for I believe 
this will solve their problem.—(Mrs.) H. 
L. STEVENS, (Ark.) 


Ben Blackburn in the Philippines 
To the Editor: 


T seems a very long time since I have 

written to you. In fact, it is all the 
way from New Guinea to the Philippines. 
Let me say as a preface that we are on 
board ship, but the fore ends of these LCTs 
are still tentatively grounded, nosed up 
on the shifting sands of a long stretch of 


beach. Dozers braced against banks of 
sand tug and strain on cables, cursing 


gutturally in their own language, to hold 
the craft against the ebbing tide. 


The vegetation of the new island may 
be little different from the one we are 


leaving, but according to reports and field 


studies, agriculture is much more _pro- 
gressive and more of the fertile coastal 


area is cultivated. 
The rain forests of these Visayas do not 
show the dramatic and relentless struggle 
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oi the rich, tangled’ jungle masses in New 
Guinea, where climbers and creepers and 
complete parasites scramble over, smother, 


and engulf any growth they can, and are 
themselves overcome by others, in the 


continual struggle for space and light. 
Some of the balance and composure of 
our northern forests can be made out here, 


on this Philippine island, as on most of 
the countless others; growths dominated 
by coconut and Nipa Palms and _ thick 


clumps of bamboos make a cover between 
the beaches and foothills. 

Tall Cogon grass makes dense stands 
7 or 8 feet high in abandoned rice pad- 
dies and cornfields neglected since the Jap 


invasion. This sturdy grass also lines 
the ditches along most secondary roads, 


and driving a truck or jeep between these 
thickets gives one a decidedly uncomfort- 
able feeling, which cryst: illizes when things 
go whizzing by one’s ears. Cogon Grass 
and bamboo thickets are ideal screens for 
sniper and guerrilla warfare. Filipino 
capitaz (foremen) and workmen, swinging 
razor-sharp bolos soon clear these hazards 
and restore ditches and culverts. 

Some massive-trunked trees take pre- 
cedence along the watery sides of stream- 
mouth estuaries, making picturesque con- 
trast to the endless Nipa swamps. We 
took one of our boats, powered with out- 


hoards, up one of these tidal rivers a 
week ago, and by closing my eyes and 
looking hazily through my lashes, I per- 


suaded myself of a nostalgic resemblance 
to the Mullica and Wading Rivers in 


Southern New Jersey. You will agree, this 
is moderately fantastic, and must cast 


some doubt on the accuracy of these ob- 
servations. 

Some of the gnarled 
trees hanging out over the edges of -the 
river had masses of oblong yellow-green- 
leaved plants resembling Vanilla hanving 
and scrambling through upper branches. 
{ do not know whether they could be 
Vanilla or not; a few other epiphytic 
orchids grew here and there, but none was 
in flower at this season. 


old broad-leaved 


Superb clusters of some spray-orchid 
were growing on the trunks of Coconut 


Palms on either side of a handsome villa 
where my unit was billeted a few weeks 
ago. They seem to be introduced to this 
island, and the Filipinos call them mata- 
matawa. 

During blackout one night, a “Duck” 
(Dukw) side-swiped one magnificent clump 
at least four feet across, and half the mass 
was wrenched loose., My dormant garden- 
ing instincts awakened briefly, and after 
chopping the matted tangle of pale green 


roots into five generous divisions, each 
with about six fat storage tubers and 
strap-shaped leaves, I found enough Jap 
telephone-pole spikes to “replant” the 


(Continued on page 382) 
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25¢ elsewhere 


We Invite You to Visit our 
display and sales grounds in 
East Rutherford, 9 miles trom 
New York City 











584 Paterson Ave. E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


For Your Spring-Summer= 
Autumn: and Winter garden you need 


Gard en Gems 


Mailed 
Free 
east of the OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 
Mississippi No matter what the season, our new Catalog will show you the 


way to a more beautiful garden. Illustrated and described are 
Lilacs, Hardy Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, Perennials, Vines, 
Roses, Clematis, Evergreen and Flowering Shrubs. Send Today! 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen 


ote 
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> Charming 
PACIFIC COAST 


4 NATIVES 


Plant now for Spring Bloom 


ERYTHRONIUMS — Trout Lily 


or Dog Tooth Violet. Woodland plants with 
richly mottled leaves and bearing beautiful 
lily-like flowers. 
Colors: White through shades of pink to 
lavender and yellow. 

Large Bulbs 15 for $1.00, postpaid 
100 for $6.00, postpaid 


CALOCHORTUS - Lovely cup-shaped 


flowers 4 to 6 in. across; beau- 
Butterfly tifully marked with zones, eyes, 
Tulip and dots of rich colors. Good 
stems. Cut well. Assorted colors. 


Large Bulbs 15 for $1.00 
50 for $3.00, postpaid 


Send for our 


y=” BULB CATALOG 
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256 C MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 








A Wonderful New 


RHUBARB 


CHIPMAN’S CANADA RED 


We consider this the finest Rhubarb. It is bright red all 
through and retains its beautiful color in cooking. Very 
sweet, tender, and of superb flavor. Does not go to seed 
in summer and may be picked from Spring to Fall. Plant 
this. Fall for a crop next Spring. Supply is very limited. 
Order at once for delivery in October. 


$1.50 each; 5 for $7.00; postpaid 


Schling’s Lovely 
MADONNA LILIES 


Northern French Grown 


A Special Advance Offer on the first 
bulbs from Europe since the war. 
Limited quantity. Order at once to 
avoid disappointment. Delivery late 
August and September. Strong, dis- 
ease-free bulbs, absolutely hardy. 
This is a genuine opportunity to get 
this fine strain of majestic white lilies. 


3 for $1.75; 12 for $6.00; postpaid 


Schling’s beautiful color catalog offers 
all types of bulbs for Fall planting. 
Many favorite species are difficult to 
get, but Schling has them all—in top 
quality. Write for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 


Madison Ave., near 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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HARROLD’S 
PEDIGREED STRAIN 


tant - P anstes 














YOUR FIRST OPPORTUNITY 


Although we have been breeding Pansies for 


over 40 years this is the first general offering 
made to the gardening public. The professional 
florists and nurserymen of the United States, 
New Zealand and Europe 
have in the past absorbed our entire production. 
We present the following as being unsurpassed. 


Canada, Australia, 


NOVELTIES 
Harrold’s Pedigreed Novelties: A novelty mix- 
ture from our breeding dept. The unusual of 
Price $4.00 per pkt. 
Harrold’s Pedigreed Cut Flower Pansies: A 
fine mixture of giant flowering types produc- 


the Pansy world. 


ing cutting stems 8 to 12 inches long. Fine 

for bouquets. Price $2.00 per pkt. 
OUTSTANDING MIXTURES 

fharrold’s Pedigreed Giant Art-Shades: The 


Exhibition Type mixtures. 


more than 500 colors and combina- 


very ultimate in 
There are 
tions in this mixture and we have. had flowers 
over five inches across in regular field cultures 
The most showy for 
size and mass bedding. Price $2.00 per pkt.; 
1/16 oz. $4.00; \%& oz. $7.50; Y% oz. $12.00. 


Harrold’s Pedigreed Swiss Giants: A fancy 
Type mixture of the richest colors to be found 


from Aug. plantings 


flowers exceed 
Most preferred 


in this type of stock. Many 
4 inches under good culture, 
for specimen planting as colors, because of the 
heavy center blotch, are too dark for mass 


effect. Prices same as Harrold’s Art-Shades. 


Harrold’s All-American Bedding Mixture: An 
unsurpassed mixture of both Exhibition and 
Fancy types that can not be too highly recom- 
mended for the home grounds in any type of 
planting. Flower size and form is grand with 
culture. Price $1.00 per pkt.; 1/16 oz. 
$1.75; %& oz. $3.00; 1% oz. $5.00. 


FORMAL COLORS 


Harrold’s Azure Giants: The finest brilliant 
blue of giant size. Makes brilliant borders, 


good 


Harrold’s Golden Giants. A bright yellow of 
flashing shade with dark center blotch. 


Harrold’s Ruby Giants: For the fancier of red 
Pansies these are a must, The collected best 
of deep red shades. 

Coronation Gold: The finest true yellow self. 
Bright yellow without center markings. 


Swiss Pure White: The finest and truest pure 
white of good flower size. 


Swiss Berna: A giant violet blue. Dark blotch. 
Price of these $1.00 per pkt.; 1/16 oz. $2.00. 


New crop seeds for July and August plant- 
ing. Cultural sheet supplied with each order. 


Do you want to be on our regular mailing 
list? If so send us your name and address. 


HARROLD’S 


BOX 29F GRANTS PASS, ORE. 








READERS’ OWN CORNER 


(Continued from page 380) 


sections on trunks away from the path 
of amphibious monsters on wheels. 

Many shrubs and low plants characterize 
the flat sea-coast areas, but very few have 
been in flower and I do not know thenr 
anyway. On the swampy spot where we 
bivouacked—none too cosily—in shelter 
tents on first lanuing, Tibouchina—the 
moderately familiar T. semidecandra of 
our conservatories—made 10-foot shrubs 
under the Coconut Palms. A few of the 
beautiful lavender-pink flowers were con- 
tinuing through the endless rains. 

We augmented the weather-proofing of 
the small tents by “shingling”’ them with 
the splendid arrowhead leaves, to 3 feet 
long and 2 feet across, of some Colocasia. 
This was not the edible Taro, however. 

While cutting an armful of these lush 
leaves with my bowie knife, I penetrated 
towards the very luxuriant center of the 
thicket and encountered at too close range 
a very severe and unsympathetic-looking 
Carabao—the first of these denizens I had 
met in person. Both of us were anchored 
in about one foot of water and ooze, but 
it seemed best for me to beat a strategic 
retreat. I have since come to know the 
ever-present Carabao as the backstay of 
Filipino agriculture, and a creature of 
mountainous calm and imperturbability. 
Carabaos are also the most resigned, 
wretched-looking and unattractive animals 
you can imagine. A favorite pose, and 
the only one in which their ungainly forms 
show to advantage, is to be completely 
submerged in a wallow of mud (usually 
near a school or a cluster of children- 
filled huts), with muzzle and eye humps 
alone projected above the black mass— 
the composition seen darkly through a 
haze of frustrated but expectant gnats 
and flies. 

The larger backbones 
ranges, all 


islands have 
cordilleras—of vast tumbled 
but tractless and impenetrable to our 
equipment. Into these interior valleys 
and rugged fastnesses, civilians fled from 
the Japs, and in them Filipino and Ameri- 
can guerrillas have accomplished amazing 
feats of organization, communication and 
transmittance of intelligence, and general 
destruction and neutralization of Japanese 
efforts to establish their sphere. 

The vegetation of the interior holds one 
spellbound. Heavy erosion has carried 
great deposits of fertile soil and mold to 
the valley bottoms, but growth conditions 
are so favorable that even the tips of the 
peaks (in riy observation) are covered 
with a rich mantle of growth. Clouds 
hang over the summits almost continually, 
except in the first part of the day before 
the sun gets well up in the sky. Then 
in the afternoons heavy evaporation gen- 
erates the stunning masses of cumulus 
clouds which spread over more and more 
of the sky, and cooling in upper air layers 
or in evening bring deluges of rain. 

The valleys are so fertile that great 
trees spring upward, braced by trunks 
strongly buttressed in the loose porous 
soil, cabled to each other by sinewy vines, 
and protected from shattering storms by 
the walls of the valleys. From the twisting 
shelf of the road, winding around the 
flank of peaks and through steep-walled 
passes, it seems that trees rooted in the 





depths tower to the very crests of the 
ridges, filling the valleys level-full with 


a rich, steaming tangle of huge trees, 
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lianes and delicate lower layers’ of 
growth. These comprise tree-ferns, strange 
tall thicket-shrubs, and a luxuriant car- 
pet associations of ferns—Dicranopteris, 
Cyathea, Cibotium, Pteris-like ferns | 
can’t venture to attempt naming. 

Tree-ferns seem to grow most luxuriant- 
ly along the lower bank of one road in 
particular, and their shaggy trunks 6 to 8 
inches in diameter spring from the tang’e 
below the road-shelf and rise nobly a iew 
feet above one’s head before “exploding” 
into their lace-like crowns of pale green 
leafage. These and Cibotiums (even more 
magnificent than the sophisticated spe- 
cimens one can see in New York florists’ 
windows) grow with particular luxuri- 
ance in the less diffused light along this 
road, which so recently witnessed one of 
the most relentless and_ destructive 
advances. In great areas the forest bears 
testimony to the unbelievable destruction, 
but it gives some comfort to note that 
Nature is already healing these scars. 

Rice paddies and fields of corn and 
Camotes give promise of early food-suffi- 
ciency of the natives. In many of the 
coastal towns where military restrictions 
now permit, extensive fishing has been 
resumed, and other activities in the 
Islands’ economy swing gradually back to 
normal. The picture is endlessly interest- 
ing. 

A few days ago, digging a foxhole and 
chewing away stubbornly at tough coco 
nut palm roots with an intrenching tool 
(give me a good garden spade any day!) 
I stopped a second to let the sweat drip 
off my nose. A plump, whitish disk loosen- 
ed itself from the tangle of roots and 
rolled to the bottom of my excavation. 
Shades of New Jersey and Long Island 
week-ends! Page Cynthia Westcott and 
Dr. C. H. Connors! A Japanese Beetle 
grub!—Ltr. Brn BLACKBURN, 0264086, 
Civil Affairs Detachment, PCAO 15, APO 
718, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 


Another Odd Arum 
To the Editor: 


S a companion to Sauromatum gut- 

tatum, Olga R. Tiemann (FLOWER 
GRowER, February) might well have men- 
tioned Amorphophallus rivieri, which is 
heard of much more frequently. It has 
even larger spathes, which are erect, and, 
if allowed, it blooms from the dry bulb in 
the same way as S. guttatum. It has much 
the same rank odor, and when I flowere 
it I had to remove it from the greenhouse 
to please the “missus.” Planted outdoors 
in late May, it makes one huge leaf on a 
mottled (snake-colored) stem. After 
blooming it takes several years for the 
young offset tubers to grow to flowering 
size. I have seen pictures of this species 
with the leaf stalk almost as tall as a 
man, but I have never had it grow above 
3 feet. 

There are others in the family, but the 
largest is A. titanum, which in Sumatra 
shoots up a flower spathe taller than a 
man. It makes a tuber weighing 50 pounds 
or more. The New York Botanical Gar- 
den, some years ago, imported a giant 
bulb or tuber and flowered it. It was a 
“seven-days wonder.” If memory serves 
me rightly, a new tuber was grown and 
flowered later —T. A. Weston, (N. J.) 
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IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


‘ NOW 


POT- 


ofownSTRAWBERRY PLANTS | 


GAIN A SEASON FOR NEXT YEAR'S CROP 
Well-rooted, pot-grown plants again available. These sturdy 
plants will keep on growing, without being checked, when 
set out in your garden in July. 

Leading June Bearing Varieties 
PREMIER—America's most popular strawberry. Large 
fine deep red berries. 
FAIRFAX—tThe quality berry. Large bright red berries. 
Exceptionally sweet. 
DORSET—( Late). Bright red, heavy producer, vigorous 
grower. 


CATSKILL—nuge bright red berries, rich in flavor. 
12 for $1.50—25 for $2.85—100 for $11. 
Express Charges Collect. 
Leading Ever Bearing Varieties 
GEM—targe and uniform. Excellent flavor. Very pro- 
ductive. 


MASTODON —targe, beautiful, bright colored berries. 
Fine flavor. Continuous bearing long past frost. 


12 for $2.00—25 for $3.85—100 for $15.00. 
Express Charges Collect. 


SPECIAL HOME GARDEN 
STRAWBERRY COLLECTION 


25 June Bearing ALL 50 EXPRESS CHARGES 
25 Ever Bearing FOR $5.95 COLLECT 














FREE: Send for a copy of our descriptive folder covering 
° Iris, Tulip and other bulbs. 


GOLDF ARB'S 


SEED STORE 


162 East 57th *» 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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BULBS 


FOR POTS AND GARDEN 


Our annual fall catalog is expected to be ready for 
mailing Aug. 15. For many reasons this is one of the 
most useful American bulb catalogs. 

More than 200 bulbs will be listed and over half of 
these are suitable for pot growing in the house. 

Not only are the bulbs offered for sale, we also tell 
you exactly how to grow them. Our culture directions 
are full and complete and are based on over 45 years 
actual experience not mere reading knowledge. 

We list more Amaryllis than 

AMARYLLIS any other American catalog. The 

catalog article, “How To Grow 

SP ECIALIS Amaryllis”, has helped many to 

succeed with these gorgeous 

beauties, who formerly failed. 

Many customers have told us of 

their full success after many 

failures. Directions for hybridiz- 

ing and growing from seed; judg- 

ing the quality of Amaryllis 
flowers, are explained. 

It also tells you how to grow 
thripless Gladiolus, Clivias, Cym- 
bidiums and other Orchids, Bill- 
bergias, Callas, Oxalis, Freesias, 
Sparaxis and most other bulbs. 


This is a friendly catalog,—written for our “Floral 
Friends”, everywhere. If you are one of them we have 
written you a “Personal letter” in this catalog which we 
hope you will read. 

It costs but a post card request. 
Send at once. Edition limited 


Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. 

















RICHARDS GARDENS 
PEONIES 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


THE WORLD'S HIGHEST RATED 
VARIETIES AT RICHARDS' 
MONEY SAVING PRICES ... 
STRONG 3 TO 5 EYE DIVISIONS 


From our list of Peonies we have selected 26 of the best, all rating 
9.0 or better, as listed below. 


These are unquestionably the aristocrats of the Peony world, All grown 
from one, two and three year old stock; the finest roots money can buy. 


A. M. SLOCUM MARY W. SHAYLOR 
BARONESS SCHROEDER MONS. JULES ELIE 
FESTIVA MAXIMA MRS. C. S. MINOT 
ROSE SHAYLOR MRS. EDWARD HARDING 
GEORGIANA SHAYLOR NINA SECOR 
GLORIANA PHILIPPE RIVOIRE 
GRACE BATSON PHYLLIS KELWAY 
KELWAY'S GLORIOUS SARAH BERNHARDT 


LADY ALEXANDER DUFF SOLANCE 

JUNE DAY SOUVENIR DE LOUIS BIGOT 
LONGFELLOW THERESE 

MABEL L. FRANKLIN TOURANGELLE 


HAZEL KINNEY WALTER FAXON 





——— 
——— 


SPECIAL PEONY OFFER NUMBER ONE 


One of each of the 26 prem peonies described; all 

— of 5 Sa. a ae value, postpaid 
© your door at Richards’ Low Price 

OF OND 66.665 006605068 040400505020008 ee $20.00 











SPECIAL PEONY OFFER NUMBER TWO 


Your choice of any 12 peonies from this list of the 
World's Outstanding varieties, $10 00 
pestpess TOF CN ccccccccovcciccecocecs ° 








SPECIAL PEONY OFFER NUMBER THREE 


Your choice of any five of the superb 
peonies, above, postpaid for only....... $5.00 








SPECIAL PEONY OFFER NUMBER FOUR 


One Sarah Bernhardt, rose pink; one Mary Brand, 
dark brilliant crimson; one Mrs. Edw. Harding, white 
and gold—three wonderful $1 50 
peonies postpaid for only.........eees-.: ° 








SPECIAL: 5 MIXED PEONIES $1.25 


We will select 5 peonies, our choice, for only one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents. These will not be labelled but will all be good 
varieties, 3 to 5 eye divisions. Just the bargain you've been look- 
ing for to plant a large bed or for a peony hedge. 


FREE PEONIES 


With each order for OFFER NO. 1 at $20.00 we will include FREE 1 
Felix Crousse, rated 8.4 bright red, midseason, double; and 1 Mary 
Brand rated 8.7 dark crimson with bright sheen, midseason, double. 

With each order for OFFER NO. 2 received we will include FREE 1 
Mary Brand as described above. 

With each order for OFFER NO. 3 received we will include FREE 1 
Felix Crousse as described above. 














ORDER NOW, DIRECT FROM THIS AD— 
ALL ORDERS SHIPPED PREPAID - - 
—SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED— 
Write for copy of our new Catalog, just off the press. 


listing and description of 1 yr. Perennial Plants, 
Hardy Phlox. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


Box 845 PLAINWELL, MICH. 


Complete 
Peonies and 
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METAL for 
PLANT LABELS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We regret to announce that no ZINC 
labels nor markers will be available in 
August. 

Restrictions on Zinc compels us to hold 





August orders for delivery in Sep- 
tember. 
(The 7 inch LEAD labels are still j 


available.) 
We are promised a limited amount of 
Zinc for September to take care of 
consumers orders but cannot supply 
large orders to Clubs and the Trade. 


Prices are unchanged. 


WHITE ZINC 
PLANT LABELS 


These 7 inch labels are easily fastened 
to plant or branch. Handy to use. 
Leadpencil marks stay for years in all 
weather. Natural gray-white not 
painted. 


Have stood the test of years. 


Prepaid—25 for 40¢ 
100 for $1 





500 for $4 


LEAD LABELS 


Are now available in small quantities 
for marking choice varieties perma- 
nently. To make a mark that cannot be 
erased use a common No. 2 lead pencil, 
lay label flat on a sheet of paper, print 
letters firmly to imprint deeply onto the 
soft metal. 

Our Lead Labels are enamelled light 
ivory to make lettering show clearly. 

25 for 40¢; 100 for $1; 500 for $4 


GARDEN MARKERS 


Our new nine inch DOUBLE galvanized 
wire sticker with WHITE ZINC name 
plate may be marked on both sides; the 
wire frame permits use of the under side 
for date or other notes. 

Handy when planting glads and other 
bulbs, nice for Perennials, Iris, Roses 
and seed beds. 

Slightly tilted for easy reading. Prices 
have not been raised. 






















Prepaid—Doz. 50¢; 25 for $1 
100 for $3 extra nameplates Ic ea. 
Special—Weatherproof Pencil 10¢ 


EVERLASTING LABEL COMPANY 


Box 93 Paw Paw, Mich. 


SILHOUETTE NAME PLATE 




















23 


Attractive Silhouette for your door, gate, etc. Your 
name individually cut into the Marker. Durable 
weather-proof material, will not rust. Size of 
above plate 6'/:”x8”, length varies slightly with 
-name. Brass nails included for mounting. Print 
name please. 

Price of plate only $1.70. Each letter .10 cents. 


Postpaid No. C.0.D.’s please. 


THE ROBIE STUDIOS 


Keith Place Dept. F. NEEDHAM 92, MASS, 








Waters 2500 square 
feet at a single set- 
ting (5 gals. per 
minute) with a gen- 
tle spray that does 
not damage seed- 
lings or wash away soil. Can be 
elevated for high crops. Send for 
free circular, 


WHITE SHOWERS, INC. 


738 W. 7-Mile Rd. 
Detroit 3, Mich. 
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O many flower arrangement fans 

collect birds, or at least like to use 
birds in their flower pictures, that I 
want to say a word about the Stangl 
birds. These are made of fine pottery, 
hand-painted (after Audubon) in true- 
to-life colors, and whatever bird you 
may faney, you are fairly sure to find 
it here. From a titmouse in heavenly 
biue with its black topknot, to a gay 
pink cockatoo; from a Rivoli humming- 
bird in soft rainbow coloring to a quiet- 
ly toned group of dainty chickadees— 
there is a whole aviary from which to 
choose. For mantel decorations, for 
the family or the guest dinner table, for 
any spot in the home where you want 


color, life and a gay interest, these 
birds are a happy selection. They 


range in size from 3 to 13 inehes high, 
and in price from $2.00 to $50. each. 
I would suggest that you send for the 
catalogue, which shows the whole group 
of Stangl birds in aetual colors. It is 
a choice little bird book and will eost 
you only ten cents. (Fulper Pottery 
Company, Trenton, New Jersey.) 


‘ 


‘ ID’’ is the name of a new weed 

killer that may be just the thing 
you want these days when weeds grow 
so fast even in driveways that you ecan- 
not keep up with them. As for keeping 
tennis courts weed-free, it seems to be 
the answer to prayer. And just to show 
you how versatile a garden help ean 
be, Rid kills poison ivy with ease! The 





producers will send literature about it 


80c. for two 
England—a 


cost 18 


New 


on request. The 
pounds postpaid in 


little more elsewhere. (Koehler Sales 
Co., 20 High Plain Street, Walpole, 
Mass.) 
* we * 
ITH the eurrent wide interest 
in early American furnishings, 


many will find this fine reproduction of 
an old candle holder an appropriate 
and decorative wall piece. It is of mel- 
low brown antiqued pine, with the soft 


patina of age. The rounded corners 
will gleam richly in evening light— 
especially if it be eandle-light. If you 


do not want to use candles in them, they 
make really interesting shelves to hold 
plants. They are 12 inches high and 
cost $2.60 each or $5.00 for a_ pair, 
express collect. (Elmerofters, Montrose, 
MN. %.) 


F you’re a camping addict you prob- 

ably have all sorts of things you can 
make with your eyes closed. But it 
you like to branch out and keep on try 
ing new things, there’s a cookbook writ- 
ten especially for you. “Cook It Out- 
doors”, it ealled, and it ineludes 
everything’ from a New England clam 
bake to a salmon barbecue. Electric 
grill on comfortable terrace, barbecue 
pit in the woods, or just a campfire on 
the beach—whatever you can cook out- 
doors described here in words that 
sound so good they set up your appetite. 
Everybody’s cookbook, with sauces and 
salads and fries and grills and stews and 
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FRESH and 
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woodland. 
perfumer 


the 
porous 


fresh smell of 


good-looking keeps a 


economical), a closet longer. 


trancing scents: 2 
$1.60. 


Pine, Gardenia, Apple Blossom, Bouquet, 





) ps ROOMS 
ne FRAGRANT 


Fragrantaire house perfume gives you the deli- 
cate fragrance of country gardens, or the tangy, 
A spoonful in our 
room 
smelling heavenly as long as a week (it’s really 
Choice of 18 
oz. bottle 50c, 4 oz. 90c, 8 oz. 
Specify scent and size bottle: Mountain 
Spice 
and Herbs, Trefle, Lavender, Honeysuckle, Narcis- 
sus, Carnation, Chypre, Rock Garden, Sandalwood, Incense, Oriental, Rose, Lilac, Orchidee. 
Choice of 6 attractive Wall Perfumers, 50c each—specify by letter as illustrated. If you 
send remittance with order, we pay the postage—or we will ship C.O.D. plus postage. 





Es 


FRAGRANTAIRE CO. Dept. F-20, 118 E.28St., New York 16N. Y.Store Open9 A.M. to5 P.M. 
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EPICURE TREAT 


Delectable combination of un- 
rationed toothsome dainties: 


Our No. 6 Set: 
14 oz jug Pure Maple Syrup; 


1 lb Pure Maple Butter, 
11 oz jar 
Ib Preserved 
Complete to one address only, 


Churned Maple Sugar; % 
Ginger. 
$6.45. 
Postpaid in 48 states on receipt 
check or money order. No COD's. 


The Josselyns 


Box 147 Dept FG 8 Dedham, Mass. 











This Orlyt Greenhouse $349.50 


Comes in sections for easy assembly 
with bolts and screws. 10 by 13 ft. Orlyt 
shown, is all ready to put up on foun- 
dation prepared by you. Your house 
heating system may be extended for the 
gris so he Other Orlyt models from 
119.50. For Catalog, write Dept. E-85 
LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, fll. 











em Aitehale) (as 
Bulbs / 


PRICED! 


co 





LOW 


Something different for your 

"] garden! Choice selection of 

Ay wildflower bulbs: Pitcher 
as : Plant - Lady Slipper - Dog- 
tooth Violets - Rock Plants - many rare 


varieties of Lilies, etc. Guaranteed to grow 
anywhere in U. S. in good soil. Low priced. 
Limited supply. Order early! Immediate 
shipment for Fall planting! 
e Send Postcard ® 


for Literature 
JO-BEE COMPANY. 
1023 Fox Bidg. 


Detroit 1, Mich. 


DOES YOUR DOG 














ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
-». MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
? scratches continually, it’s probably 

not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on —" underbody, gh see. C= a 
serious resuits—costly care—even total loss. ow 
noted specialist’s discovery — Dr. Merrick’s SULFADENE 
— applied externally, stops itching in minutes. . clears 
up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in stores or 
order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFADENE, BOX G-435, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


UTA SULFADENE 











most delectable drinks—I know every- 
one who loves to picnic will find this a 
grand book to own. The cost is $2. 
postage paid. (M. Barrows and Co. 
Ine., 114 East 32nd Street, New York 
16, N. Y.) 


1”. you have a gayly blooming geran- 
ium or other potted plant that you 
would like to have just outside your 
window, here is just the gadget for you 
—a ‘‘pin-up wall pocket.’’ It is made 
of cement, self-watering, and weighs 
9 pounds. It will hold a 6-inch flower 
pot. One screw will hold it securely 





to the wall beneath your window or 
on your porch—and presto, you have 
a highly useful miniature window box! 
One of these costs $2.75, two for $4.50, 
express colleet. (J. H. Mura Co., 1627 
N. Main Street, Racine, Wisc.) 


MO?! women feel completely help- 
less when anything goes wrong with 
the sewer or drainage system. There’s 
a prompt eall for the men of the family 
at such a time. Now, when there’s noth- 
ing wrong with your system, is a good 
time to send for a free book that tells 
about the most efficient way of handling 
such problems. Far’be it for me, a mere 
woman, to describe the method recom- 
mended—all I ean say is, send for the 
“Sewer and Drain Handbook”. It will 
be sent without charge by the Roto- 
Rooter Corporation, 2302 University 
Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 


* * # 


CAPE COD clam basket is just as 

sturdy and strong as it sounds, and 
it’s mighty good looking to boot. It is 
handwoven of hand-split oak, 15 inches 
square and 16 inches high, with a strap- 
ping handle. This husky basket will 
sarry wood without a creak, it will be in- 
valuable for marketing, and for in- 
numerable other uses about the home and 
garden. Postpaid, $4.84. (Langbein, 
161 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn 1, 
New York.) 
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and bring your 
choicest flowers 
into the house.. 






No need fo change 
water or clip stems 


FLORALIFE mokes cut flowers procticol. Adds 
5 to 10 days more fife. Blossoms stay crisp, 
colorful, fragrant. Flowers even grow lorger 
ofter cutting. if your deoler con't supply 
genuine FLORALIFE, order direct. Sent post- 
poid with money-bock guorantee. 

FLORALIFE, Inc., 14435. WABASH 
AVE., CHICAGO 5S, ILLINOIS 
When you nezt order cut flowers from your florist, 
ask him to enclose a packet of genuine FLORALIFB! 


SEND $1 
todey for Hendy Home 
ize; enough to treet 30 
ah. woter. Or $3 for 
10Q qt. size, 





HANTON The Invisible Glove 


For Victory Gardeners and Household Workers. 
Prevents foreign matter entering skin pores. 
Endorsed by Dorothy Biddle (see May 1944 issue, 
page 273). 
8 oz. bottle $1.00 plus 15¢ postage 
Liberal discount to distributors 


HANTON CO Box 142F, Pleasantville, N. Y. 








ILLCO FOG SPRINKLER 
= eee 





The Illeco Fog Sprinkler is a portable, flexible and fully 
adjustable sprinkling system for all kinds of lawns and 
gardens of every size. The fine mist produced by the espe 
cially designed spray head becomes warm and aerated 
before it settles to the ground like a heavy dew. With a 
slight breeze this fog is blown for many feet, 
ADJUSTABLE SPRAY HEAD 

Each head can be placed in the lawn in any position or 
angle by means of a pointed brass rod 4” long and can be 
quickly and easily changed. The spray head is all 
bronze, and the hose is heavy braided construction for long 
life. There is 6 ft..of hose between each head. 

ORDE w 
Mail your order today. Ordinary city pressure will 
accommodate ten or more heads from each supply line. 
ILLCO FOG SPRINKLER 

Four Head System with 19’ hose (15 Ibs.)...... . $7.75 
Six Head System with 31’ hose (20 Ibs.)........ 
Eight Head System with 43’ hose (32 Ibs.)....... 
Ten Head System with 55’ hose (37 tbs.)......... 35 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. ».2sét: Au. 
Q0F8 ont 29a. 


J 
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Easy to use, chis new Buckwheat 
Hull Mulch is just the thing for 
your flowering shrubs, roses, 
azaleas, rhododendrons, annuals 
and perennials. Clean, odorless, 
holds soil moisture, keeps down 
weeds. Light weight, but will 
not blow away. 100 Ibs. will 
cover 130 square ft. 1 in. deep. 


100 Ibs. $ 2.50 ppd. 
500 Ibs. $10.50 ppd. 


No shipments west of Miss. River 


SESVAVEORYT ROE 


Descriptive folder on request. 


LARROWE’S 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 
SVAVEIDOLVADEY 
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HARDY WILDFLOWERS 
and FERNS 


Good mature plants—for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding, Shady Nooks & Cor- 
ner of the garden. 


COLLECTION | 

Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 inches 
Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Phlox Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 
Sanguinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 
Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 

1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION Il 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet Willlam) 
Polyginatum Bliflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION Ill 


Summer Flowering—Height 18 to 24 inches 
Asclepias Tuberosa—(Butterfly weed) 
Eupatorium Coelestinum—(Blue Ageratum) 
Liatris Scariosa—(Blazing Star) 
Lobelia Cardinalis—(Cardinal Flower) 
Lobetla Syphilitica—(Great Blue Lobelia) 
1 each or 5 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 50 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION IV 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trilllum Erectum—(Purple Trilllum) 
Triflium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trililum Stylosum—(Rose Trilllum) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 
1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION V 


Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 


Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—( Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 


1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 30 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION VI 


Various heights—I12 to 36 inches 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 
Botrychium Virginiana—( Rattlesnake Fern) 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 
Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern) 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 
1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


10 each or 100 plants for $17.50 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
Order early— 

All orders promptly acknowledged 


FREE CATALOG: 
Hardy Wildflowers & Ferns 
Hardy Perennials 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD. ILLINOIS 
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HE new hormone 
weed killer, 2,4-D, 
which startled the 


horticultural world last 
spring, must by now 
have been tested widely enough by home 
gardeners so that some definite results 
could be reported for the benefit of all. 
Certainly, here in the East, there have 
been plenty of weeds to dispose of, for 
it has rained with great regularity and 
weeds have never been more plentiful. 
So, let’s have dozens—even hundreds— 
of letters telling how you have met the 
weed situation, particularly by the use 
of new weed killers. 

Lawns, too, have thrived with the rain, 
and through mid-July, at least, when 
this is written, our lawns have been lush 
and green. It’s safe to say that in the 
average lawn, crabgrass will not be as 
prominent as usual. But weeds will oc- 
ecupy ground left vacant and it is pos- 
sible that those who used 2,4-D on their 
lawns this spring, and were successful 
in getting rid of such lawn pests as 
dandelions and narrow-leaf plantain, 
may have discovered that other weeds 
soon took their place because this ma- 
terial has no effect on seeds in the soil. 

The best way to get around this situa- 
tion is to apply seed, fertilizer and weed 
killer at the same time. Probably the 
simplest procedure would be to loosen 
the soil, where bare spots exist, taking 
out any weeds found in these areas. 
Next, apply lawn fertilizer, manufac- 
tured specifically for lawn feeding, to 
the section of turf in need of repair, 
following this with grass seed seattered 
at the rate of two to three pounds to 
1,000 square feet of lawn area. To get 
an even distribution of seed, it may be 
wise to mix the seed with a pailful of 
finely sifted soil. 
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The next step is to top-dress lightly 
the entire area with screened soil which 
is as free of weed seed as possible, or 
with peat moss. Finally, sprinkle the 
area with the hose, if the season is dry. 
As soon as possible, after all this has 
been done, and when the air is still and 
the grass dry, spray the lawn with 2,4-D, 
using a sprayer that has enough pres- 
sure to produce a fine mist-like spray. 
Within one to three weeks all weeds 
affected by 2,4-D will die and, in the 
meanwhile, the lawn seed will have ger- 
minated and the young grass plants will 
be ready to take their place. 

Lawn clover is killed by 2,4-D, and 
where this plant is considered a weed, it 
ean be almost entirely eliminated with 
one application in August or early 
September, according to Bureau of Plant 
Industry tests. Top-dressing clover 
lawns with lawn seed and fertilizer is in 
effectual, but by using 2,4-D as well, 
clover will vanish over winter, leav- 
ing in its place a bluegrass lawn by 
spring. 


C W. WOOD, in writing about 
- Violas in this issue, has suggested 
indirectly that growing and eollecting 
Johnny-jump-ups might make a fas- 
cinating, though endless, hobby. This 
flower does vary considerably, and from 
one reader - have already received 
pressed specimens of flowers which are 
different from any others I have seen. 
What fun it would be to collect pressed 
flowers from all parts of the country. 
The response of readers to a Canadian 
inquirer’s letter about midget violas sug- 
gests that the interest in this type of 
flower all over the country is very great. 


N appeal for the more general eul- 

ture of trailing arbutus (Epigaea 
repens) is made in a reprint from the 
Journal of the New York Botanical 
Gardens for May, 1945. The leaflet 
describes variations in this lovely wild 
flower and recounts experiments which 
have made its propagation and growth 
in gardens successful. 


a 





The weathervane of Mr. and Mrs. Floyd C. 

Dillon literally swings with the four winds 

for their home is situated on the shore of 

Lake Michigan, on Whitefish Bay, Mil- 

waukee. Incidentally, their house is built 
exactly on the compass 
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~ Tle GIANT POPPIES’ cuaris°orientats 


. . « flowers 8 to 12 in. across on stems 314 to 4 feet tall 


For a dazzling display of unusual and brilliant coloring, nothing 
equals the new Curtis Giant Oriental Poppies during June. Whether 
planted singly or in masses, their large flowers and freedom of bloom 
make them conspicuous in any position. Plant during late August, 
September and October. Our new catalog describes them carefully, as 
for instance: 

DAFFODILS!—20 New Varieties 
Formerly offered to and grown only by con- 
noisseurs and collectors. They’re easy to 
grow, provide spring’s first real color beauty 


CURTIS GIANT FLAME 
Established plants 






grow flowers 11 















inches across. The giant blazing red in your garden and are superb as cut 
Sons oR, niet d f f . flowers. Plant some of these rare new 
owers, Carried on four foot stems, Wayside daffodil bulbs this autumn. Com- 
are immense and almost barbaric in plete information in our new Autumn cata- 
appearance. This is the biggest of the log. 


Giants and as a visitor well expressed 
it, “They look tike a blazing fire in 
the garden.” 


CURTIS GIANT MULBERRY 


CURTIS GIANT FLESH PINK 


A mammoth sized poppy. The flower 
is flesh pink, with slightly tinted lav- 
ender blooms 9% inches across on 
stems 3 feet high. One of the fine 
attributes of this variety is that it also 
grows exceedingly well in the shade. 


Big 8-inch flowers on 3-foot stems. 
Rich tones of mulberry—a most dis- 
tinct and different shade. A_ splendid 
addition to the still limited range of 
colors in poppies. 
Illustrated 
catalog. 


Excellent grower. 


in full color in autumn 


Send for Autumn Catalog at once! aati 


(number of available copies is limited) 
| Wayside Gardens 


Choice bulbs! Extra-choice lilies! Roses and flow- 
70 Mentor Ave. Mentor, Ohic 


ering shrubs as well as fine collections of iris, 
peonies and other hardy plants for autumn plant- 
ing. Illustrated in true-life colors. Tested cultural 
instructions. To be sure of your copy, it is neces- 
sary that you send 15c. with your request, coins or 
stamps, to cover postage and handling costs, 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S.A. 


HELP US, please... 


We Need Your Opinion 


The ancient Greeks termed them “Emeras Kalos” mean- 
ing “beautiful for a day”. Then came their modern 
names, Hemerocallis, Daylilies or Roadside Lilies. How- 
ever, for some time we have felt that this name is inade- 
quate to describe the Dr. Stout Hybrid Daylilies whose 
gaily colored blooms do not wilt in the sun, remain 
open longer, are not hidden in the foliage, drop off 
quickly when wilted, have stems proportionate to weight 
of bloom; whose plants object to neither heat nor cold, 
have healthy and abundant foliage, and bloom freely 
over a long season. 








flowering about two 
weeks later than regal 
lily, stronger plant.Bulbs 
50c each; 12 for $5.50 


POSTPAID 


L. SHUKSAN. Finest of the Bellingham hy- 
brids, bright orange-yellow, maroon dots. 


Bulbs 50c each; 12 for $5.50 postpaid. 


What do you think? Have you a better name to suggest? 
We want a short phrase which briefly but thoroughly 
conveys the extent of Dr. Stout’s achievements in Day- 
lily hybridizing. You as an outsider can better suggest 
a name than we who are too close to the subject to see 
it clearly. Your suggestion will be appreciated. 


MU 





ous Pup Ow Ow Ow Ow Ow Ow Ow Ow OU Ow ~\ 


This is not a contest, there are no prizes! To the 
thousands of gardeners already enjoying Stout Hybrids 
it is an occasion to express themselves about these superb 
Daylilies. To others we offer a copy of OUR DAYLILY 
BOOKLET without charge or obligation—an oppor- 
tunity to acquire new and reliable garden pleasure. 


Drop us a card today with your name suggestion! 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 385, Weiser Park, Pa. 


our Ou ows wp Ow Oe ep Or Or Oe Or Oe SJ) 


SUNSET. Giant red pardalinium splashed 
with brownish dots on a yellow base. 


Bulbs 35c each; 12 for $3.50, postpaid. 


Special CONEction vostoaia 
12 BULBS [*.)|$4.50 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ¢ Box III5 F * Sacramento, Calif. 





Send for new 


BULB CATALOG 
listing TULIPS, 
DAFFODILS, IRIS, 
LILIES, SEEDS. 











“te NEW DAYLILIES 


New 
Colors 






9 
SOLID 
ACRES 
Send for 
informative 
CATALOGUE 
in Natural Colors 





































RedsPurples 






Rose ¢ Lemon 


Bi-colors 
CONTINUOUS BLOOMS 


Daylilies bloom from _ early 
ee — _ PLANT DAY- spring until fall, and a careful 
4 aylilies can be used selection of varieties will give 


Dictivater § ‘ ‘ : 
ak ae Sw tannin HARDY FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA ee 
with other plants. Use them in 


the feregreund of yeur shrub- Daylilies thrive anywhere—in acid or lime, clay or 


bery border to fill in unsightly sandy soil, in bright sun or in shade, in hot, cold, 

oc ag teed 0 Gente wet or dry climates. They are ideal for your garden GER NEW CATALOSEE 
purposes, ane aon” an —plant them and forget them. You will get lovely Lists and illustrates in color not 
shaded weods and along the colorful blooms with little or no care at all. only the familiar “yellows”, but 


gorgeous new shades of red, 
purple, rose, lemon and bicolors. 


TA, Spring Collections for every pocketbook 
d f ! It? 
ussell Ga rdens “ke Si 


day. 








banks of lakes and streams. A 
new flower opens every day on 
the original stem, making them 
excellent for flower arrange- 
ments. 


Texas 











oie Plant PHLOX 
SYLVESTRIS 


. . - ON BARKS AND TERRACES 

. .. TO EDGE BEDS AND BORDERS 

. « « TO CARPET PATH AND DRIVEWAY EDGES 
oar ee —_ ROCKERY AND WALL GARD- 


. . . TO PUT REAL COLOR IN WINDOW BOXES 


Mossy cushion-like plants of grassy green. 
6 inches high and spreading a foot or more 
in one year, produce sheets of rich rosy 
red blooms for a month or more in early 
spring. Individual florets are the size of a 
half dollar or larger (see illustration made 
at famous Breeze Hill Gardens). Winter- 
hardy without protection except in extreme 
north, you can plant now and have flowers 
next spring. ORDER TODAY, using handy 
coupon. 


















Plant Pat. 615 


POSTPAID 
12 for $2.50 
50 for $8.50 

100 for $15.00 


SYLVESTRIS — 








Sylvestris Gardens 12 plants for $2.50; 
Cartersville, Ga. 50 for $8.50; $15 
New Red Garden Thrift ct 
e€ ar en rif ene TE Bin k6o6000000260%00 Send me 


SYLVESTRIS GARDENS 0 ne a Oe eR RE Series 
CARTERSVILLE, GEORGIA | ASS 


SE, Gs. MND ch:chcctiedctone cies te ebace sean 



























Learn How to Grow Violas 


Johnny-jump-up, most loved of all the midget violas, seeds itself year after year. Readers 


report many color variations in this flower and they’re making collections of these plants 


By C. W. Woop, (Mich.) 


EFORE we get involved in our 

subject, it might be well to stop 

a moment to find out what the 
term ‘‘Viola’’ really means. To the 
botanist, it means the 300 or more 
closely related species of plants which 
have been grouped under the Latin 
name viola. In that sense it would 
apply to the sweet violet as well as 
the pansy. In the more restricted sense 
of the gardener, viola is used for a 
group of hybrids, which have come 
from crossing pansies with what are 
generally known as Alpine violets, in- 
cluding Viola cornuta. 

Beeause of their peculiar habits, 
which make them so well suited to bed- 
ding, they have become known to gar- 
deners, especially in America, as bed- 
ding violas, a term which E. T. Cook 
pointed out years ago ‘‘is a vulgar 
compound of bad English and _ bad 
Latin.’’ The term ‘‘tufted pansy’’ 
which Cook suggested as being ‘‘a good 
English name with a clear meaning’’ 
is, if the plants are critically examined, 
better suited to their nature. 


The controversy over a_ generally- 
acceptable name tor the plants raged 
in the horticultural press for years, and 
seems to have been settled by the 
recognition of bedding violas by a 
majority. It would, therefore, be fruit- 
less to open the subject again, except 
to say that both the principal contest- 
ants are misleading. Nor is the word 
‘*violetta,’’ which is now generally re- 
stricted to a group of quite densely 
tufted plants with rayless flowers, more 
clearly expressive. 

It might also be well to look briefly 
into the origin of this class of plants. 
There is no better souree that 1 know 
than the originator, the late Dr. Char- 
les Stuart, who published in 1898 a 
brief treatise on pansies and violas. In 
it he relates that ‘‘In 1874 I took 
pollen from a garden pansy named Blue 
King, a bedding variety then in fashion, 
and applied it to the pistil of Viola 
cornuta, a Pyrenean species. There 
was a podful of seed, which produced 
twelve plants, which were well taken 
sare of. The next season they flowered 





Arkwright Ruby is a large-flowered type 
colored rosy crimson with deep shadings. 


It is one of the richest colored, large 


flowered violas one can grow from seed 








Moseley’s Perfection (above) has large 

round flowers of a deep, clear bright 

yellow—one of the best yellows available. 

It’s a good grower and a remarkably free 
bloomer 


and were all blue in color, but with a 
good tufted habit. I again took pollen 
from a pink garden pansy and fertilized 
the flowers of my first cross, with a 
Jimited success. The seed from this 
cross gave me more variety in color of 
flower, and the same tufted habit of 
growth, which evidently came from the 
Viola cornuta influence. The best of 
this cross were propagated and grown, 
some of the plants being sent to the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Garden 
at Chiswick for trial, after an invita- 
tion to all viola growers to send their 
best there, to see how they would thrive 
in a southern climate. After being in 
the ground for some time, I received a 
letter from a member of the Floral 
Committee inquiring how they had been 
raised, as they were entirely different 
in growth from all others sent in. In 
reply I told exactly what I have al- 
ready stated, and heard no more of the 
matter till the autumn of 1875. I was 
rather surprised when informed that I 
had got six first-class certificates and 
was first in the ecompetition.’’ He later 
tells of the origin of the rayless violas, 
which in turn became the parent of the 
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The freedom with which violas bloom is a quality worth considering. Blue Perfection 


(upper left) is smothered with light blue flowers having a contrasting yellow eye. The 
variety Chantreyland (upper right) is rich apricot, lined in the center. Flowers are round 


many rayless strains now so popular. 
Let us now examine the plant in the 
light of present conditions. 

The group as now used may be divid- 
ed from the gardener’s standpoint into 
two classes, one requiring vegetative 
reproduction, the other being best 
grown from seeds. As the latter is by 
far the most popular among amateurs, 
let us look into it first. 


Violas grown from seed. The gar- 
dener buys a packet of little shining 
brown seeds marked Viola Chantreyland. 
They are planted, transplanted and 
finally put in the place chosen for them 
in the garden. Then one morning he 
goes forth to find a beautiful ribbon 
of apricot, and admires himself im- 
mensely for the great accomplishment, 
never thinking of the years of patient 
effort which someone gave to the work 
of segregating that particular shade 


from the maze of Cornuta hybrids. 
Multiply that by all the segregations 
made by tireless workers and one is 
rather humbled by one’s own puny 
efforts. 

Despite the dislocations of a global 
war, we are still fortunate in the num- 
ber of color selections available. It 
would be useless to mention all the 
kinds that one could find, with little 
searching, but I should like to point 
out a few of my favorites. The pass- 
ing of years and the introduction of 
kinds which were expected to super- 
sede it have not dislodged Papilio as 
my favorite. That is true principally 
because its white-faced lavender-blue 
flowers are so easily used in the lands- 
cape. Its happy floriferous disposition 
is also a recommendation not to be 
overlooked. The latter is a character- 
istic of most Cornuta forms, to be sure, 

(Continued on page 412) 
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The Story of Purple Heart Viola 


This viola originated in our nursery, 
being a cross between the violas Jersey 
Gem and Beauty of Larone. The eross 
was made in the summer of 1940. Two 
hundred seedlings were raised from 
this cross, but only one seemed out- 
standing in vigor, and when this plant 
bloomed in April, 1941, we realized we 
had an aristocrat among violas. The 
color improvement over Beauty of 
Larone is an achievement worth while, 
being a rich royal purple with a small, 
intense, golden-yellow eye. The shape 
of the flower is the long-face Gem type, 
rather than the round Cornuta type as 
in Beauty of Larone. The size of the 
flower is another improvement which 
we recognized immediately, being 214 
to 3 inches in diameter, and standing 
erect on stems 9 inches long. They cut 
well and last a full week in water. For 
maximum fall bloom we find that a 
rather severe trimming about August 1 
is very necessary.—L. W. NEEDHAM, 
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Why | Grow Daylilies 


By Ecmer A. Craar, (IIl.) 
Chairman of the Daylily Section, American 
Amaryllis Society 


Y garden is a corner lot and it 

has nine large trees, as well as 

trees on the lawn. I love the 
trees, but their greedy roots and lavish 
shade are obstacles to a gardener who 
likes the maximum result with the 
minimum effort. The iris, delphinium, 
peonies, chrysanthemums, phlox, dahlias, 
tulips and roses which grow in my 
garden have caused me a good deal of 
tribulation, but 1 keep trying because 
ach contributes something to the pic- 
ture that I would not want to be with- 
out. 

But daylilies are different. They will 
stand neglect, insect pests, lots of rain, 
lots of drought, and you don’t have to 
give them any special culture or use 
many sprays. It is not true, as is often 
said, that they are absolutely immune to 


pests, and I have seen thrips and 
Japanese beetles enjoying them. Also, 


the evergreen varieties sometimes kill 
in winter. But they will grow in any lo- 
cation, sunbaked or partly shaded, in 
soil that is rich or poor, acid or alkaline, 
sandy or clayey. Plant them almost 
any time and they thrive. I actually 
received a shipment from Mr. Amos 
Perry in England in December, and 
planted it outside, with no protection 
except a few leaves. All plants lived. 

Daylilies ean take it, but like every- 
thing else, they do best when you are 
kind to them. 

Hemerocallis means “beautiful for a 


day.” This is a very inappropriate 
name; it directs attention to the least 
desirable feature of the flower. We 
might just as well call gladiolus “thrips” 
or iris “root rot.” 

Daylilies are available with varying 
flowering seasons in a wide range of 
heights and colors—lovely colors like 
pink, rose, raspberry, red, maroon and 
ivory. Then there are bicolors with 
vividly contrasting segments—alternat- 
ing three petaloid segments of cherry- 
red, maroon or brown and three sepaloid 
segments of ivory, yellow or orange. 
Many of the flowers have a number of 
different eolors. Many have one color 
overlapping another color like shot silk. 

The flowers are as large and as fine 
as those of the finest true lilies, and 
are borne in great profusion. An estab- 
lished plant has a large number of 
scapes, with as many as 50 flowers to a 
scape. One plant may have several 
hundred flowers during a season, with a 
great many flowers open at one time. 

In my garden, however, the qualities 
above all others that endear daylilies to 
me are that they will grow under my 
trees and that at the most they give me 
only a very little trouble. Usually they 
are no trouble at all. They are at their 


best when the heat and drought of July 
and August have parched the lawn and 
when other favorites are out of season. 
Buy a few of the new hybrids and you, 
too, will be a daylily enthusiast. 





Golden West, a Sass origination, has won high praise from fanciers for its large yellow 


flowers which have extremely good substance. 


The flower stems run 4 feet high 





My Choice of Varieties 


A. Early bloomers (before June 1 in Chi- 
cago suburbs): 


Old favorites and inexpensive varieties 
Flava—lemon yellow 
Golddust—yellow with bronze back 
Dr. Regel—orange 

Somewhat more expensive 
Flavina—yellow 
Estmere—yellow 

My choice irrespective of price 
Earliana—yellow 
Elizabeth—yellow 
Judge Orr—orange 


B. Intermediate bloomers (between June 
10 and 20): 


Old favorites and inexpensive varieties 
Winsome—creamy yellow 
Queen of May—orange yellow 

My choice irrespective of price 
Winsome—creamy yellow 
Little Cherub—Light yellow 
Queen of Gonzales—orange 
Wekiwa—red ; 
Symphony—pastel bicolor. ; 
Zouave—strongly contrasting bicolor 
Dominion—polychrome _ 
Gay Coquette—eyed variety 


C. Summer bloomers (approximately June 
20 to August 1): 


Old favorites and inexpensive 
Hyperion—light yellow 
Patricia—light yellow 
Golden Bell—yellow 
Ophir—orange yellow 
Golden Dream—orange 
Mikado—eyed variety 
Cissy Guiseppe—red 
Fulva—polychrome 

Somewhat more expensive 
Moonbeam—cream yellow, tall ; 
Hesperus—tall, large, medium yellow, flori- 


varieties 


ferous 
Golden Bell—yellow 
Mrs. A. H. Austin—orange 


Golden West—large showy 
Linda—polychrome 
George Yeld—polychrome 
Chengtu—polychrome 
Imperator—red orange 
Chesca—bicolor 
In the pink, raspberry, reds and purples the 
following are among the first introductions and 
have been considerably cut from their introduc- 
tory price, but being rare they are still expensive. 
Pink Charm—pastel pink 
Piquante—raspberry 
Fulva Rosalind—rose 
Emperor Jones—red 
W olof—maroon 
Royal Ruby—ruby red 
Theron—purple 
My choice irrespective of price 
Vespers—cream 
Hesperus—light yellow 
Mission eared aes yellow all good 
Mrs. B. F. Bonner—light yellow. 
Anna Betscher—yellow 
Majestic—orange 
Golden West—orange yellow 
Sweetbriar—pink 
Piquante—raspberry 
Potentate—purple 
Dawn Play—rose 
General MacArthur—red 
Red Sox—red 
or 
Tejas—red 
Morocco Red—maroon 
W olof—maroon 
Debutante—pastel bicolor 
Bold Courtier—contrasting bicolor 
Painted Lady—polychrome 
Twinkle Eye—polychrome 
Honey Red Head—polychrome 


or 
Dr. Stout—polychrome ( 
Mikado—eyed variety 


all good 





all good 


D. Late bloomers (approximately August 
1 on): 


Old favorites and inexpensive varieties 
Multiflora hybrids—various 

Somewhat more expensive 
Dorothy McDade—yellow 

My choice irrespective of price 
August Prince 
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An International Rose Man 


By J. Horace McFarvanp 





Re ir eae oe 


The Nicholson Challenge Bowl, donated to the American Rose Society by R. A. 

Nicholson, is offered each year to one organization, affiliated with the Society, 

which has won distinction in promoting rose culture. The Detroit Rose Society 

offered the bowl in competition at its annual show in June, and it was won by 
Dr. Jerome H. Ankley 


NEVER saw R. A. Nicholson, but 

for more than twenty years I knew 

him as an unusually able rose man. 
My contact with him, which came about 
through Robert Pyle, began in 1924, 
and continued by mail until he died on 
February 24, 1944. He was a devout 
Christian, as well as a shrewd business 
man and a devoted lover of the rose, 
and these words are written in appre- 
ciation of the fact that such a combina- 
tion is possible. 

When Mr. Nicholson began to corre- 
spond with me, he was in Hongkong, 
where he was manager for the Hong- 
kong and Wang Pu Dock Company, 
which concern employed about 1,000 
eoolies. One of his tasks in Hongkong 
was to put in a garden for a new hotel, 
and he had not only to build the soil 
but to keep it in place where the new 
rose garden was established. The tor- 
rential rains of South China necessi- 
tated heavy drainage, and the work 
was done by coolies who transported 
the soil for the garden in baskets sus- 
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pended from a pole across their should- 
ers. Women as well as men engaged in 
this ‘heavy work, and Mr. Nicholson 
used to comment on the amazing endur- 
ance of these sturdy peasants as they 


toiled with their load up the steep 
grades of Hongkong. 
Mr. Nicholson came to know the 


United States by correspondence quite 
thoroughly. On May 25, 1925, he 
wrote: ‘‘I look upon the U.S. A. as the 
most progressive and go ahead nation in 
the world.’’ He had been from his 
earliest knowledge of it a vigorous and 
active member of the American Rose 
Society, and he presented it with a chal- 
lenge eup similar to one which had been 
given to the National Rose Society of 
England. He wondered in one letter 
whether the American Rose Society 
‘would accept a challenge cup for a 
like class from a British member. It 
would be a great honor and I’d just love 
to give it.’’ 

The Nicholson Challenge Bowl came 
into the possession of the American 





Rose Society in 1925 through Robert 


Pyle. This bowl is available to any 
amateur of the American Rose Society 
who ean take care of his roses without 
a gardener, for Mr. Nicholson was par- 
ticularly anxious to stimulate interest 
among amateurs. The bowl has been 
awarded sixteen times, and was last in 
possession of Mrs. G. C. Rogers of San 
Francisco, California. 

The climate of Hongkong was too 
much for Mr. Nicholson, and he trans- 
ferred to Victoria, British Columbia, 
in search of health. He returned sev- 
eral times to Hongkong for business 
and rose reasons, and later he went to 
Sydney, Australia, and then to visit a 
daughter in Hankow, China. He re- 
turned in 1930 to Victoria, B. C., where 
he reported in his enthusiastic and 
interesting fashion on growing some of 
the interesting new roses raised by the 
late Captain George C. Thomas. Both 
Leonard Barron and G. A. Stevens of 
the American Rose Society visited him 
in 1934 in Victoria. 

While continuing his vain search for 
health, Mr. Nicholson never lost for a 
moment his rose love and his rose 
energy. He wrote to me one time from 
Hankow: ‘‘I am a wandering minstrel 
these days. I had a wonderful 28 days 
in Hongkong. In that time we built a 
pergola of reinforced concrete 72 by 
10 by 8 feet high, completely made rose 
beds three feet deep, and planted over 
1800 roses.’’ (He had taken these roses 
to Hongkong from Victoria.) 

When in 1935 the long fight for health 
while also making rose gardens failed, 
he faced the inevitable and planned to 
return to his native England for his last 
days. There he remained until his 
death in 1944. 

It was my privilege to tell, in the 
1938 American Rose Annual, the story 
of the twelfth rose garden he planted. 
He wrote me on December 15, 1937, as 
follows: 

“Well, sir, I am set up once more to 
make a rose garden! This will be my 
twelfth—six in China, four in England 
and two in Canada—and the planting of 
these gardens has been the joy of my 
life, during all of which God has been 
merciful to me. 

‘*T must bring from my Kent rented 
home over three hundred dwarf roses, 
a dozen climbers, eighteen standards, 
all of which I will lift and transplant 
to the new home. There I must heel 
them all in until I get the beds properly 
made to receive them, which will prob- 
ably be by the end of March. But what 
a labor of love! 

‘Truly I love the rose more than any 
other flower. I have many other plants 
and bulbs to take down to Sussex, but 
the lovely rose will continue to have my 
special care.’’ 

This great rose mhan made the rose 
count during twenty years in whatever 
land and climate he found himself. 
Always he was a rose missionary. His 
criticism of roses was just, and many 
letters exist to show how valuable his 
service was to the rose-growing world. 


















Dahlias ... Daring or Dainty 


With Inspiration from Mrs. Ralph C, Parkhurst 


DorotHy BIppLe 


E like Mrs. Parkhurst. We 

haven’t met’ her but we’ve 

gleaned enough from those who 
know her to like her very much. She 
is still another of those extremely 
artistic people who have been attracted 
to the field of flower arrangement. 
Mrs. Parkhurst lives in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and is one of the outstanding 
lecturers, teachers and demonstrators 
of flower arrangement on the West 
Coast. Her husband is a musician, her 
son a water-color artist. She herself 
was a professional dancer in her girl- 
hood, and later studied architecture 
and interior decoration. She has built 
fifteen very unusual studio homes, 
honeymoon size, in Seattle. In her hu- 


From old gold through 
against 


“Harvest Moon”. 
bright 
a rhythm of color such as 


apricot to cardinal red, 
green glass; 
dahlias eagerly invite. The rich brown of 
dried dock fits well here, and, too, there 
is a distinctive repetition of the curving 
lines. Notice how the high dock balances 
the heavy color of the dahlias on the other 
side of the arrangement. The dahlias are 
—Ora Friend (miniature peony), blended 
old gold and apricot; Jeanne Boux (formal 
decorative), scarlet, deepening at center; 
Nine O'Clock 


nal, looking like an 


(formal decorative), cardi- 


old-fashioned rose 


and DorotHEeA BLomM 


man relations she’s creative, too; she 
is unassuming, gracious, modest and 
willing. It is a pleasure to share some 
of Mrs. Parkhurst’s dahlia arrange- 
ments with FLOWER GROWER readers. 
Walter R. Dimm made the photographs, 
Floristan Gardens supplied the dahlias. 

This group of arrangements by an 
expert suggests the wide variety of 
materials which may be combined with 
dahlias. We see the foliage of house 
plants, grain, typical dry material such 
as we often emphasize for late fall 
arrangements when we have no flowers, 


weathered wood, garden foliage and 
needled evergreens. A dahlia flower is 
characteristically massive, and _ being 


round, does not “lead anywhere” in a 


“Good 
through soft pink provide the melody of 
color in this 


Companions.” Orange undertones 


new dahlia, Miss Boeing. 
When using the larger dahlias for flower 
arrangement, we do well to restrict our- 
selves to a very few blooms, using buds 
freely, to make arrangements in scale for 
our average sized living-rooms. Notice that 
Mrs. Parkhurst used large leaves with the 
pompons in “Formality”, to get a pleasing 
contrast of size, but used golden oats, with 
their tiny units, to contrast with this larger 
dahlia. The touch of driftwood is here a 
whimsical detail interest 


which adds 
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“Formality.” Striking, cool, clean contrast; 
dark green and white in flowers, foliage 
for refreshment. This is a dashing example 
of balance without symmetry, and of the 
importance buds may have in a design. 
White and green Aspidistra leaves are used 
with the pure white pompon dahlias, Baby 
Beth and Connie Patterson 
design. The material chosen to acecm- 
pany dahlias should give the eye lines 
along which to travel. Even though a 
dahlia stem is substantial, it becomes 
unimportant in the design compared 
with the fully developed flower. Only 
in association with buds does the stem 
contribute significantly to the design. 
Arranging dahlias without buds and 
other plant materials is much more diffi- 
cult and almost always comparatively 
uninteresting in the doing and in the 
results. Dahlia foliage seldom contrib- 
utes a helpful quality to a dahlia 
arrangement. More often than _ not, 
we remove much of the dahlia foliage, or 
perhaps even all of it, to clarify the 
interest of the flowers and the other 
materials. Tend to use your dahlias as 
Mrs. Parkhurst does, remembering that 
this flower is visually heavy even in its 
smaller variations. 


The delicate and the 
rugged fraternize happily in this arrange- 
ment. Tawny buff and a soft pink sheen 
mingle in the dahlia Ruth White Fratt, in 


_ 


blooms averaging 7 inches by 4 inches. The 


“Harmony Tones.” 


blue-green needles of white pine complete 
the crescent, and a sprig of camellia foliage 
offers a contrast 
rock with 


of color and texture. A 


ivory markings is accessory 








August Pointers 


By James 8. Jack, (N. Y.) 


UCCESSFUL strawberry beds can 

be started in August by using 

either runners from an established 
bed or new potted plants. The runners 
are the young established plants on the 
string-like growths attached to the 
mother plant. Prepare the soil by deep 
digging, incorporating a generous 
amount of manure or dry sheep or 
cow manure, with a good dressing of 
bone meal, or use the best fertilizer 
available. In transplanting take as 
much soil as the roots will carry, and 
use plenty of water after transplant- 
ing. Have 9 inches between plants 
and 14 inches between rows. The young 
plants of 2 rows grow into one bed. Trim 
off the runners that grow to the out- 
side of the beds. Allow 18 inches be- 
tween beds for a path to permit weed- 
ing and picking of the fruit. 

Plants started in August bear some 
fruit the following spring, and a heavy 
crop the second year. Plan to put in 
new plants each year, and after the 
second year remove the runners for a 
new bed and dig the old bed into the 
garden. Occasionally exchange plants 
with your neighbor or buy new stock 
to keep up the quality of the fruit. 
Plants become weak if grown in the 
same ground vear after year. A change 
of ground will build them up. 


Everbearing Strawberries. These are 
not worthwhile in the small garden. 
When grown in the large garden, re- 
move the first crop of spring blossoms 
so that the strength of the plant will 
go into later fruit. 


Lily-of-the-Valley. Break up beds 
of Lily-of-the-Valley that have become 
too thick and consequently poor. There 
are two methods. One is to dig out 
all the Lily-of-the-Valley and prepare 
the bed by deep digging and the addi- 
tion of manure or fertilizer and, of 
course, bone meal. The bone meal is a 
source of food for a long period. Tie 
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up enough bunches to replant the bed, 
spacing them about 6 inches apart, and 
use 6 or 8 pips to each bunch. The 
second method is to dig out squares 
with a spade and fill in the holes with 
good soil. The latter method is best 
if you wish to have flowers next spring, 
but the first method is superior if you 
wish to have good quality. 


New Lawns. To make a new lawn 
start digging or deep plowing in late 
August, working in all available humus, 
particularly into sandy soil. Peat moss 
is excellent in sandy soil because it 
retains moisture. After the soil is 
turned, work it over with a disk har- 
row if the area is large, or with eul- 
tivators, and incorporate a liberal sup- 
ply of bone meal. One inch of humus 
cultivated into the top 2 inches of soil 





Bureau of Plant Industry photo by W. J. Mead 
Tomatoes deeply mulched with hay, straw 
or similar material produce quality fruit 
free from blossom-end rot and cracking 





goes far towards making a beautiful 
lawn. In low wet ground it is some- 
times necessary to lay field drains to 
earry off the excess water from the 
lawn, or the lawn ean be graded to a 
low point where a drain will earry off 
the water. A heavy liming is beneficial 
to low wet lawns. Order seed that has 
a little white clover mixed with it, and 
order the best seed available. Seeding 
takes place in September. 


Ground Cover. Under maple trees 
lawns will not grow because the tree 
roots take all moisture and food from 
the soil. Use pachysandra, vinea, or 
even native violets. The violets die 
back in the winter but are excellent in 
summer. Feed all the foregoing by 
throwing quick-acting fertilizer over 
them, and immediately water it in 
thoroughly. 


Madonna Lilies. Order and_ then 
plant Madonna lilies as soon as they 
arrive. To prevent base rot during the 
time of root making, make the holes 
6 inches deep, put a handful of sand in 
each hole, and plant the bulbs on the 
sand. 


Digitalis. Sow foxgloves in the eold- 
frame in the same manner as delphin- 
ium. Winter them over in the frame for 
setting out in the border in the spring. 

Vegetables. Put in the last sowings 


of lettuce, string beans, radish, endive 
and kohl-rabi. 


Greenhouse Work 


Cuttings. Start cuttings of such bed- 
ding plants as lantana, heliotrope, 


fuchsia, geranium, coleus, verbena, 
and Browallia speciosa. Soft tips make 
the best cuttings and should be about 
2 inches long, with the exception of 
geraniums which should be 3 to 4 
inches long. Cut off the tips just below 
a pair of leaves and then strip off all 
leaves except two pairs in the crown of 
the cutting. Root in a good sharp sand, 
and to assure a good rooting percentage 
use a rooting substance. Pack and 
water the sand in the flat, and then 
use a putty knife to eut an opening 
across the flat. Insert the row of eut- 
tings and use a brick to pack the sand 
alongside the row. Water well after 
all the cuttings are in, and shade them 
with newspaper. 


Standards. After cuttings of helio- 
trope, verbena, fuchsia and lantana 
have rooted, select the strongest ones 
for standards, and grow them along 
without pinching, but remove the side 
shoots as they grow. When the desired 
height is reached, pinch out the top 
and permit it to branch. By next 
spring you will have good plants of 
heliotrope, fuchsia and verbena, and 
the lantanas will make large enough 
heads in two years tod be used for out- 
door work. The remainder of the plants 
from the cuttings should be potted and 
pinched to produce bushy plants. 


Freesias. As soon as freesia bulbs 
arrive, plant them in 5-inch pots, leav- 











ing just the nose of the bulb exposed. 
Place them in a coldframe, shade, and 
water sparingly until growth starts. 
They like to be cool, but will not stand 
frost, so remove to a cool greenhouse 
before danger of frost. 


Red Spider. A good preventive for 
red spider in the greenhouse is to spray 
once every 10 days with a nicotine or 
rotenone spray. These sprays also 
control aphis, thrips, and eaterpillars. 


Carnations. Bench the carnations 
now that were grown outdoors, and 
shade them for a few days by spraying 
the outside of the house with lime. 
Run wires to support earnations, ehrys- 
anthemums and antirrhinums. 


Leptosyne. A sowing of leptosyne 
now will provide fine cutting during 
the winter. 


Tomatoes. Now is the time to sow 
a few tomatoes in the greenhouse to 
produce fruit for late winter and early 
spring. 


Ohio Elms Threatened 


HOUSANDS of dead American 

elm trees are to be seen both in 

cities and along country roads in 
central and southern Ohio, according to 
a report coming from the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in Wooster. 
Many towns and cities, such as Colum- 
bus, Chillicothe, MeArthur and Galli- 
polis, can well be described as “elm 
graveyards.” 

Dr. Paul E. Tilford of the Department 
of Botany and Plant Pathology at the 
Ohio Station, has diagnosed the eause 
of this widespread loss as the virus dis- 
ease phloem necrosis. So far this has 
not been found in Ohio north of the 
northern limits of Columbus, but it ex- 
tends as far south as Mississippi and 
west to Kansas City. An infested tree 
dies, regardless of treatment, and no 
way of establishing artificial immunity 
has yet been discovered. 

A ray of hope, however, is an appar- 
ent natural immunity in certain trees in 
diseased areas, and it is hoped that good 
types of resistant American elms will 
be available later to replace the trees 
which have died. Work on developing 
elms resistant to phloem necrosis is be- 
ing carried on at a United States De- 
partment of Agriculture field station at 
Columbus. : 

The Dutch elm disease in southeastern 
Ohio overlaps the phloem necrosis area. 
It is transmitted by bark beetles, which 
increase rapidly when weak or dead elms 
are left standing. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance to take down and 
destroy elms killed by phloem necrosis 
as soon as possible, so that they will 
not provide a breeding place for beetles. 

Until resistant trees are available, or 
a means of control has been discovered, 
the American elm should not be planted 
in central and southern Ohio. In north- 
ern Ohio, planting is so far safe, but 
vigilance wherever it is grown cannot 
be too strongly urged, in order to pre- 
vent infection in areas that are still clean. 








Plant for Permanence .. . 


By 


HENRY E. DOWNER 


N the Japanese Yew, Taxus 

cuspidata, we have the most 

valuable narrow-leaved  ever- 
green for ornamental planting in 
northern gardens. It is a variable 
species, with well-defined forms 
which fit different types of plant- 
ing, such as a spreading mound 
beneath a window or a frame for ¢ 
doorway in foundation planting, 
handsome spreading or upright 
lawn specimens, or restricted forms 
as in hedges. 

This choice evergreen was intro- 
duced into the United States from 
Japan over eighty years ago. Like 
many another plant, it was rarely 
seen for a long time, but sinee the 
turn of the century nurserymen 
and planters have grown and used 
it to great advantage. 

The Japanese Yew is the hardiest 
of the yews. Under good conditions 
it endures sub-zero weather without 
injury, but in poorly drained soil 
some dying back and leaf discolora- 
tion may be expected after a hard 
winter. This year the new growth, 
induced by the unusual warmth of 
late March, made an early start, 
and in some sections was burned 
by a late April frost, but the evi- 
dence of that was soon overgrown. 
The new growth is a lively yellow- 
ish-green, and contrasts well for a 
short time with the rich dark green 
of the older foliage. In a thin 
soil the leaves take on a _ bronzy- 
vellow tint, but in a good loamy 
soil rich in organie matter they 
earry the dark color through the 
winter. ‘ 

Yews are not particular as to whe- 
ther the soil is on the acid or the 
alkaline side, and they are equally 
good natured about transplanting. 
With ordinary care in digging, and 
attention -to keep the roots moist 
during the move, it seems to make 
no difference whether the planting 
is done in spring or fall. Estab- 
lished plants soon show their ap- 
preciation of a mulch of old cow 
manure, and like to have it renewed 
from time to time. The best devel- 
opment results from planting in 
full sun, but some shade may be 
tolerated if there is room for devel- 
opment and good light overhead. 

Shortening of long shoots, from 
time to time, is advisable, and with 
a good eye directing the cutting this 
“an be done without detracting too 
much from the natural form. Even 


The Japanese Yew 





Fine plant of Taxus cuspidata capitata 


after quite severe cutting, new 
growth will start from old wood 
better than in most narrow-leaved 
evergreens. 

Yews are mostly either male or 
female. The female plants have the 
added attraction of searlet berries 
for a few weeks in fall. Nursery- 
men supply fruiting plants if such 
are specially desired. Named 
varieties are propagated from cut- 
tings or by grafting, in order to re 
produce true to type. Tens of 
thousands of seedlings have been 
raised, and many interesting varia- 
tions may be found in nursery rows. 

Some confusion has arisen over 
the botanical name of Japanese 
Yew. In its typical form Taxus 
cuspidata is upright and grows to 
be a tree. In nurseries this form 
was distinguished by the variety 
name capitata, and a wide-spread- 
ing form without a central leader 
was sent out as T. cuspidata. An 
old form and one of the best, is 
variety nana, for a long time listed 
as brevifolia. Some variations of 
this will be found in nurseries, and 
very desirable for small gardens is 
the one which grows slowly and re- 
mains low. <A very fine fruiting 
form is variety thayerae, also of 
wide-spreading habit, but somewhat 
lighter in color and texture than 
nana. Quite different is an upright 
narrow variety called columnaris, 
very useful for a formal effect or 
for planting where space is limited. 
Interesting selections showing some 
resemblance to variety nana will be 
found in the group_ listed by 
nurseries as variety intermedia. 
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Climbing Talisman is one of the most satisfactory Climbing Hybrid Teas to grow both 
in the South and in the North. Blooms reach a perfection surpassing those of bush plants 


Consider the 
Climbing Hybrid Teas 


By (Mrs.) FRANK L. ROSS, (Tenn.) 


Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria long has been admired as one of the best white roses, but 
the climbing form has exceptional beauty. Here this rose is used to screen the garage 
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URING those days in spring 

when winter plays hide-and-seek 

with summer, and we don’t know 
whether to expect icicles or butterflies 
in the garden, I look for buds on CLIMB- 
ING TALISMAN. 

The reason this rose is the first to 
bloom here may be because it grows on 
an arch close to a brick wall on the 
southeast side of my house, or it may be 
the earliest bloomer everywhere. Viewed 
from the window on frosty mornings, 
the warmth of its red and yellow tones 
seems to glow with a promise of sum- 
mer days to come. 

CLIMBING TaLIisMAN not only blooms 
abundantly in early spring, but several 
times thereafter, with another heavy 
crop of flowers in fall. And I might 
add that the blossoms are larger and 
the colors more vivid than in the dwarf 
type. 

Having grown many varieties of 
Climbing Hybrid Teas over a period of 
14 years in a section where the tem- 
perature dips to sub-zero at times, it 
would appear that their reputation for 
tenderness has been exaggerated. 

Suecess depends first on proper 
planting. Many people who fuss over 
beds for other roses, following pet 
theories as to depth, drainage and soil 
mixtures, simply dig a hole and plant a 
climber, apparently their only concern 
being that it is right side up. 

The larger the space prepared for a 
climbing rose the better, but 3 feet 
square is sufficient. Dig this out to a 
depth of 30 inches, discarding the sub- 
soil, and refill with one-half top soil 
and one-half good humus, which should 
be well-rotted cow manure if possible. 
Desirable substitutes are leaf mold, poul- 
try or sheep manure. 

The roots of a climber spread over a 
much greater area than those of a bush 
rose, in order to balance the correspond- 
ingly larger top. For this reason a 
thorough preparation of the soil beyond 
the immediate requirement of the plant 
provides, within easy reach, sufficient 
nourishment for it to become quickly 
established. 

Fall planting for all types of roses 
is advocated, the reason being that root 
growth starts early in spring before the 
ground is in workable condition. This 
applies particularly to a climber, because 
during the first year practically all its 
growth takes place underground, hence 
the establishment of the plant is 
hastened—main roots lengthen and the 
tiny feeding roots get off to a good 
start the following spring. 

A few blooms will appear the first 
summer, but not until the second year 
does the Climbing Hybrid Tea live up to 
its name. Then the new growing canes 
should be trained into graceful positions 
on arch, trellis or other suitable support. 
The third year the rose is rapidly 
approaching maturity, with a strong root 
system capable of sustaining numerous 
long, healthy runners which will produce 
flowers in abundance. 

Because Climbing Hybrid Teas are 
listed as “everblooming,” some literal 

(Continued on page 398) 
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HE earnation, though it is admired 

by all who are interested in flowers, 

is grown by relatively few people 
other than commercial growers or those 
who own private greenhouses and em- 
ploy professional gardeners. Flower 
lovers who enthuse over a bouquet of 
well grown carnations often do not real- 
ize that an equal or even greater thrill 
may be had from tending one’s own car- 
nations from cuttings to bloom. The 
amateur gardener who owns a small 
greenhouse may enjoy this thrill. All 
that is needed is sunlight, proper soil, 
intelligent and faithful care, water, and 
a little heat. The carnation is essentially 
a greenhvuse plant. 

Let’s assume that the amateur grower 
has on his greenhouse benches healthy 
carnation plants which from January 
through March reward him with flowers. 
From these plants during these months, 
but preferably from late February to 
mid-March, euttings should be made. 
Some of the vigorous healthy branches 
should be removed by holding the stem 
of the plant gently but firmly with the 
fingers of the left hand and gently twist- 
ing the branch with the right hand. This 
generally severs the branch close to the 
stem. The number of cuttings made 
should exceed ‘by at least 10 per cent the 
number of plants desired, because the 
euttings of professional and amateur 
alike do not all root. ; 

After the cutting has been removed 
from the plant, a square cut should be 
made with a sharp knife across the 
bottom of the eutting just below a node 
or joint. With the same knife, the 
leaves should be removed from the lower 
part of the cutting, and those from the 


upper part should be shortened by 
about one-third of their length. Those 
at the tip should not be touched. The 


SUCCEEDING WITH CARNATIONS 
the Little Greenhouse 


By Joun H. Myers (N. Y.) 


cuttings, which should -be between 4 and 
5 inches long, are now ready to be in- 
serted in sand so that they may develop 
roots. 

Place pieces of broken flower pots over 
any drainage holes, joints or cracks in 
the bottom of a deep flat. Over these 
put some partly decayed leaves, from a 
not-too-old pile of leaf mold, which every 
operator of a greenhouse should have at 
hand. The broken pieces of flower pot 
and the leaves will provide drainage, 
and at the same time prevent the sand 
above them from flowing through the 
holes. Fill the remaining space with 
sharp (angular-grained) builders’ sand, 
pressing it in with the fingers all around 
the edges. If the sand is dry or only 
damp, stop the filling one half-inch be- 
low the top and sprinkle it with a water- 
ing can having a fine rose. Complete 









the filling, scrape off the excess with a 
straight-edged board or lath and tamp 
firm with a brick or piece of 2 by 4 
timber. 

In the firmed sand make holes about 
2 inches apartycenter to center with a 
sharpened round stick about the size of 
a lead per@jl (a piece of quarter-inch 
dowel is good) and enlarge them slightly 
with a dibble. A handy dibble may be 
made by cutting off about 6 inches of 
the sharpened end of a flower stake; 
or one with a beautiful brass point may 
be purchased at seed stores. Wet the 
bottom half-inch of the cuttings by dip- 
ping a bunch of them in water. Next 
dip the wetted ends in a root-inducing 
substance (hormodin powder), insert 
them in the holes in the sand, tamp the 
sand around. them with the small round 
stick, and sprinkle the cuttings gently 
with water from the watering-can with 
the fine rose. 

Set the flat of euttings in full light 
but not in the sun. After 5 or 6 days 
place them in the sun, but if there is 
any sign of wilting, shade them during 
the hours of sunshine and remove the 
shade at night. Newspapers spread on 
plant labels stuck in the sand will do 
the trick. Labels giving the date, variety 
and color of the cuttings should be in 
place, but additional ones may be needed 
for support of the newspapers. When 
there is no more tendency to wilt, keep 
the cuttings in sunlight, keep them cool 
(60°-65° during the day, 50°-55° at 
night) and the sand moist. From time 
to time test the cuttings for progress in 
root formation by pulling on them very 
gently. Resistance to leaving the sand 
is evidence that roots are forming; if 
there is no resistance, firm the sand 
around them with the fingers and let 

(Continued on nert page) 


Greenhouse owners are notorious plant collectors, and Mr. Myers is no exception for you can identify many items, 


including callas, grown in pots, pictured below. Mr. Myers stands by the corner of his carnation bench in the center illustration 


them alone for several days before mak- 
ing another test. 

When the cuttings offer positive re- 
sistance, it, is time to prepare to trans- 


plant them from sand to soil. Three- 
inch pots or other flats may be used as 
containers. Soil may be made from a 
mixture of equal parts by volume of 
garden loam, leaf mold (also called com- 
post), sharp sand and well-rotted man- 


ure. Dried cattle manure may be bought 
at the seed stores. If flats are used, 
set the plants at least two and one- 


half inches from center to center both 
ways, and in shifting do it carefully 
in order to take with them as much sand 
as possible from the flat in which the 
cuttings were rooted. This will reduce 
disturbance of the roots. After trans- 
planting, water the plants. 

When it is reasonably certain that 
spring has come, the plants from the 
pots or flats should be set in rows in 
the vegetable or cutting garden. The 
rows should be no closer than 18 inches 
and the plants no nearer to each other 
than 12 inches. There they grow during 
spring and summer. From time to time 
the soil should be lightly cultivated and 
the tips of the central stems of the 
plants pinched off to make them branch. 

Between late August and mid-Septem- 
ber the plants should be lifted from the 
garden and planted in the soil of the 


greenhouse bench. I set mine with 7 
inches between centers both ways and 


support them with two tiers of a wire- 
string support, the first about 9 inches 
above the soil and the second about 18 
inches. The wires run the long way of 
the bench and the strings across them, 
thus forming 7-inch squares with two 
sides of string and two of wire. The 
strings are tied with slip knots to the 
outer wires and wound once around the 
intermediate ones. Each fourth or fifth 
string is omitted and replaced by a light 
bamboo eane fastened to the wires with 
metal elips. If your seed store does 
not keep them in stock, it will no doubt 
know where these clips are to be had. 
They can be used over and over again. 
The bamboo eanes act as what an 
engineer would call struts—they are 
struetural members which keep the 
strings from pulling the wires together. 
The plants should, of course, be set so 
that they are beneath the middle of the 
wire-string squares. The support just 
described may be seen in most commer- 
cial greenhouses. A spacing of 7 inches 
is probably closer than the professional 
grower would use, but I feel that it 
lends itself to the small greenhouse. I 
generally grow 70 plants—5 rows of 14 
plants each, on about 8 feet of a bench 
just under 3 feet wide. 

The soil for the bench may be made 
of equal parts by volume of garden 
loam, manure and compost (leaf mold), 
with a handful or two of 5-10-5 fer- 
tilizer. 

Carnations, like nearly all greenhouse 
plants, are preyed upon by various 
pests. A mixture of naphthalene flakes 
and tobacco dust (which may be pur- 
chased ready mixed), seattered over the 
soil between the plants at the time of 
setting, and seratehed in, tends to keep 
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down pests in the soil, and a rotenone 
spray applied every 10 days or two 
weeks will combat red spider. In the 
morning of a sunny day the plants may 
be sprayed with clear water. 

If the amateur wishes to start grow- 
ing carnations in early spring, he is 
advised to obtain rooted euttings from 
a commercial florist. These may be 
potted or “flatted” as detailed above. 
Should he desire to start in the fall, 
plants suitable for setting in the bench 
can be procured from a similar source. 

As to varieties, suffice it to say here 





that if the beginner can obtain cuttings 
or plants of a pink, a red and a white 
from the local florist, he will no doubt 
be getting varieties with which the florist 
has had reasonable success and which, 
therefore, will suit the amateur. 

Let the novice realize that his blooms 
will not equal those grown by the pro- 
fessional. On the other hand, let him 
be assured that his will afford him and 
friends on whom he may bestow them 
a genuine pleasure and well reward him 
for the labor and care he has given 
them. 





Consider the Climbing Hybrid Teas 


(Continued from page 396) 


minded persons expect just that, which, 
of course is not characteristic of any 
plants except annuals. The amount of 
recurrent bloom depends a great deal 
on the variety. Some by nature are not 
free blooming, and there is nothing we 
‘an do about it, but other varieties show 
more or less tendency to repeat and this 
can be encouraged by intelligent culture. 

After the first flowers fade, cut these 
off to prevent development of seeds, and 
give the plant an application of commer- 
cial fertilizer, preferably 6-8-4. One 
pound is not too much scattered over the 
3-foot bed. Scratch the fertilizer into the 
soil with a rake, and repeat at intervals 
of six weeks. Water copiousky after 
each feeding, and during dry spells keep 
the ground cultivated and water once 
a week. Experience has shown that roses 
rarely suffer from too much moisture, 
whereas too little seriously affects growth 
and bloom. 

Other climbing Hybrid Teas that vie 
with Talisman in recurrence of bloom 
are RapIANCE, BriarcuirF and Dainty 
Bess (shades of pink); Rep Rapriance, 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE, ETOILE DE FRANCE 
(red); Mme. Epovarp Herriot (coral 
shaded yellow) ; and Karserin AUGUSTE 
VIKTORIA, (white). 

On the other hand, the spectacular 
two-toned PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 
rarely blooms after the spring period. 
COUNTESS OF STRADBROKE will repeat 
with a few huge, deep red roses of velvet 
texture and soul-satisfying fragrance. 
SOUVENIR DE CLAUDIUS DENOYEL, a simi- 
lar type, is a little more generous. The 
fragrant sunflower-yellow blossoms of 
SOUVENIR DE CLAUDIUS PERNET and 
Sunburst should be enjoyed to the very 
last petals, for there is no eneore to their 
excellent performance. However, their 
wealth of bloom in the spring places 
these two high on the list of desirables. 

The ultimate growth of a _ elimber 
should govern the selection of a support. 
Climbing Hybrid Teas, which average 
12 to 15 feet, can be used effectively on 
medium-sized arches or trellises. Toward 
the back of the garden, trained on stand- 
ards, their height is a pleasant contrast 
to lower growing roses. Make standards 
of 3 one-half-inch iron rods placed 18 
inches apart at the base, then cross and 
tie 4 inches from the top. The length of 
the rods may be 8, 10 or 12 feet. Begin 


close to the ground and train the elimber 
around this structure, tying with soft 
twine. 

In contrast to more vigorous climbers, 
Climbing Hybrid Teas require little 
pruning, since flowers are produced on 
both old and new wood. As the plant 
develops, some canes will have to be re- 
moved to promote symmetry and, of 
course, all dead ones should be eut back 
to the ground. Any diseased | canes 
should be eut back to sound wood. No 
particular time is stressed for pruning, 
but the task is easier before the leaves 
appear. Use your favorite spray to pre- 
vent damage from fungus diseases and 
insects. 

A further word as to the eclimatie tol- 
erance of Climbing Hybrid Teas. If 
they are relatively hardy in the section 
where | live, where the annual minimum 
temperature shows —5° to 5°, it would 
appear practical to use them over a 
larger portion of this country than many 
gardeners realize. 

The only protection mine receive is a 
mound of soil 8 to 10 inches high around 
ach plant applied in late fall, and only 
once in the past 14 years have any been 
killed back to the mounds. To insure 
perfect winter protection, the canes may 
be removed from their support and 
placed on the ground, and the whole 
plant covered with soil. However, this 
is quite a task where there are many 
climbers and, to me, the risk does not 
seem worth the effort. 

A great treat awaits those who have 
never grown Climbing Hybrid Teas, and 
I make a plea for your better aequaint- 
ance with them. Use discrimination in 
selecting your varieties, plant and nur- 
ture according to directions and your 
reward will be gorgeous, long-stemmed 
roses rivalling those in the florist’s shop. 


@ Since writing this article, Mrs. Ross 
passed away. Her husband plans to 
sarry on her famous Roselawn Gardens 
in Nashville, in her memory.—Editor. 





Stemless Tomatoes 


C. E. Meyers, of Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Penna., has de- 
veloped two varieties of stemless to- 
matoes. He believes that such varieties 
will eliminate stem punctures. 

















NEWS 


FROM 


CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Conducted by 
DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 





Build Programs That Are Specific and Local 


HERE'S an old proverb which says: 


“The greenest grass lies always 
over the fence.” I think of that 


many times in reading garden club pro- 
grams. The following titles have been 
taken from 1945 year books from a half 
dozen different clubs—and I will not men- 
tion the clubs by name, because they 
may not like my comments: 

“Flowers of Chile”, “Art in Old Gar- 





dens”, “Sundials of Yesterday”, “Christ- 
mas in Argentine”, “Hallowe’en Plant 


Superstitions”, “Flowers in Literature”, 
“Karly Chinese Gardens”. 

Let me take another group of subjects 
of meetings, also from this year’s crop of 
programs: “New plants from old by divid- 


ing, layering and cuttings”, “Summer 
mulching for Georgia gardens”, “The 
entrances to our town’, ‘“Evergreens 
adapted to Butte gardens”, “Grow vita- 


mins in your garden”. 

The first group of topics is of general 
interest, it is true, but the topics are un- 
related to the club’s total program in any 
case. I might say, indeed, that they are 
too general. How, in any one paper of 
perhaps half an hour, can one say enough 
about flowers in literature? Literature, 
that goes down through the ages, has said 
enough about flowers to cover comfortably 
a year’s program—and for a purely study 
club, that wants to go into things requir- 
ing time in research, flowers in literature 
might make a fascinating year’s work. 
But for one short paper, it seems that 
the garden club might find a more useful 
or inspiring title. 

The same thing is true of “Art in Old 
Gardens”. There is too much meat in 
such a topic to be included in one paper, 
however excellent it might be. “Early 
Chinese Gardens” is a subject for the spe- 
cialist in garden design and the glimpse 
into them that might be given in a brief 
paper could do little more than whet the 
appetite. 

For general meetings of a garden club 
whose members are most likely to be -in- 
terested in planting their own gardens, in 
maintaining them in the most efficient 
manner, in using their cut flowers to the 
best advantage, in improving the appear- 
ance of their communities, in extending 
a helping hand to local hospitals and 
other public service, in their own conserva- 
tion problems, the best topics for meetings 
are surely those which give help in these 
and allied matters. Indeed I may say that 
the more specific the topic for a meeting, 
the more helpful and stimulating it is 
apt to be. Better to make it “Evergreens 
adapted to Butte gardens” than simply 
“How to grow evergreens”. Better make 
a title like “Growing delphiniums” into 
something like “Growing fine delphiniums 
in Pearly City gardens.” Instead of tak- 
ing such a broad topic as “Flower arrange- 
ment”, take some special application of 
it, as “Make your own corsages”, or 
“Breakfast table arrangements from your 
garden”, Even the matter of “Christ- 


mas decorations” which appears over and 
over and over in programs might happily 
be changed. That might be approached 
as “Collect your Christmas decorations all 
through the fall”, or “All from a hem- 
lock tree”, or perhaps “Inspiration in 
wreath making.” 

No club that I know of has done a 
more satisfying job in the matter of lo- 
calizing its programs than the Fort Pierce 
(Florida) Garden Club. “From your own 
back door” might be called the theme of 
the roll call replies at each meeting. 
Through the nine months of its meetings 
this year, the members reply to roll call 
as follows: October: Review of roll call 
of last year; November: Identify and give 
botanical names of three trees in your own 
yard; December: Identify three shrubs in 


sight of your door; January: Identify 
three flowers in sight of your door; 


February: Name three vines that grow 
within a mile of your home; March: 
Identify three tropical water plants of 
this vicinity; April: Know three ground 
covers for this area; May: Know three 
most easily cultivated flowers for Ft. 
Pierce: June: Identify materials brought 
to meeting. As each member replies to 
her name with her contribution, the presi- 
dent of the club, Mrs. Dorothy Binney 
Blanding, elaborates a bit, so that by the 
time the roll call is over, the group has 
had a really helpful and stimulating idea 
given to it. At every meeting, there is a 
demonstration as well as a talk. And how 
people like to see things with their eyes 
as well as hear them with their ears! 

A club that takes such a subject as 
“vegetable growing” for its year’s work 
will have an abundance of different ap- 
proaches if it is sufficiently specific in its 
titles. The program might begin with a 
January round table discussion of succes- 
ses and failures of the previous year, or, 
Why grow vegetables? February would 
be a logical month to discuss the new All- 
America vegetable introductions for the 
year; March, How to make germination 
tests; April, Planning for succession of 
crops in the vegetable garden, or Growing 
and handling seedlings; May, Your as- 
paragus bed throughout the year; June, 
Summer planting in the food garden; 
July, Canning discussions; August, A 
vegetable show, stressing new and unusual 
vegetables; September, Home decorations 
from the vegetable garden; October, The 
root vegetables, stressing unusual kinds 
and their uses; November, Design in the 
vegetable garden (with an eye to creating 
beauty as well as crops); December, Dis- 
cussion and review of books on growing 
vegetables, (including such books as 
Quinn’s “Roots, Their Place in Life and 
Legend”, etc.). 

In a word, what I do want to urge is 
that in planning your garden club pro- 
grams, you make your papers specific, and 
that you relate them as closely as you 
can to the members’ own gardens and to 
local needs, 


Rose-Growers’ Day in New York 


HE American Rose Society Gold 
Medal was presented to L. C. Bobbink, 
one of the country’s foremost rose author- 


ities, at the annual Rose-Growers’ Day 
arranged by the New York Botanical 


Garden and the American Rose Society, 
and held at the Garden on June 13. Harry 
Erdman, President of the Rose Society, 
presented the award to Mr. Bobbink “for 
his outstanding achievement and service 
to the rose over a great number of years.” 
At least 250 persons were present. 

The program opened in the morning 
with a tour of the rose garden, which 
contains nearly 8,000 plants, where a bed 
of the new rose Peace was _ inspected. 
“Peace” was officially named at the Paci- 
fic Rose Society Show in the Rose Bow] in 
Pasadena, California, on the day Ger- 
many fell. It is a lovely but indescrib- 
able combination of white, yellow and 
pink. The newly-planted bed at Bronx 
Park showed first-class growing qualities 
and was coming into bloom. 

At the morning session, Dr. William |. 
Robbins, director of the Garden, intro- 
duced Dr. R. C. Allen, secretary of the 
American Rose Society, who presided. 
Speakers were George A. Sweetser, execu- 
tive secretary of the New England Rose 
Society, who discussed soils and fertilizers 
for roses, and Dr. H. A. Gleason, assistant 
director and curator of the Garden, whose 
talk was entitled “A Botanist Looks at 
a Rose.” 

After lunch, Paul F. Frese, editor of 
FLOWER GROWER, presided over an ani- 
mated round-table discussion, with T. H. 
Everett, horticulturist at the Garden, act- 
ing as moderator. 


National Delphinium Show 


HE 1945 National Show of the Ameri- 

can Delphinium Society was held on 
June 16 in the Garfield Park Conserva- 
tory, Chicago, Illinois. The quality and 
quantity of the blooms far exceeded the 
expectations of the organizing committee, 
and competition was keen in nearly every 
class. The award for best spike in the 
show went to John Hansen of Bettendorf, 
Iowa, for a gorgeous dark purple spike. 
Walter Zander, of Rockford, Illinois, won 
first prize for the best three spikes with 
an exhibit of white delphiniums with dark 
centers. The matchless blue spike shown 
by M. E. Porter Essley, of Hinsdale, Illi- 
nois, won the prize for best spike in the 
advanced amateur and professional class. 
Mr. Essley also won the sweepstakes. 

Out of 22 blooms entered by M. F. Dow, 
of Mansfield, Ohio, 14 won honors. His 
success is conclusive proof that delphin- 
jums can be shipped from a distance and 
win in strong competition. 

The judges were William C. Blaesing, 
Chief Horticulturist of the Chicago Park 
District; Mrs. W. Russell Tylor, Cham- 
paign, Illinois; and Dr. James K. 
Wunsch, Evanston, Illinois. 


SG’ GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTION/ 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


Albany, N. Y. 








99 N. Broadway 
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—Queries and Answers Department— 


"AD °ND 





a) 


Greenhouse Carnation Seed 


Where can I obtain seed of green- 
house carnations in red, white and 
vellow? If this is unobtainable, per- 
haps I could get seed of a hybrid be- 
tween the greenhouse and the hardy 
type?—Davip Kuli, ( Honolulu.) 


"~ °*™D ~°ND 


Sources of Pansy Varieties 


a) 


Are the following pansies still on 
the market: Giant Bridesmaid (once 
sold by F. B. Mills), Hortense Rose 
(once sold by W. H. Maule), and 
Raspberry Rose (once sold by Rich- 
ards Gardens) ?—BERTHA CRARY, 
( Mich. ) 


"AD *ND *HD 


Hunting for Rare Plants 


a) 


I am very much interested in find- 
ing sources of bulbs of the following 
rare plants: Urceolina pendula, Pan- 
eratium canariense, Hymenocallis 
americana, and Hymenocallis eucaridi- 
folia.—KENNETH H. Mosue_r, (Calif.) 


"a> “AD “ND 


Winter-Blooming of 
Geraniums 


*NO 


How can I make geraniums bloom 
in winter? Please answer in detail.— 
MyrtLe Herm, (Ind.) 


"AD °*ND 


Red Emperor Tulips 


Will you please give me a source 
of Red Emperor  tulips?—(Mkrs.) 
H. E. PALMER, ( Mass.) 


"AND "AD 


King Carlos Peony 


*NS 


Where can I buy the King Carlos 
peony’ The flower is a very beauti- 
ful pink. A plant was given to a 


"AD °ND 


garden questions. 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


friend of mine about 12 years ago by 
an uncle who had visited a flower 
show somewhere in North Carolina. 
It was lost this spring through root 
rot.—FLORENCE E. SmitrnH, (N. J.) 


Who Has These Climbing 


Roses? 


Where can I obtain the following 
climbing roses: Waltham Rambler, 
Lion Rambler, Lucille, Empress of 
China, Newport Fairy, Hiawatha, 
Mrs. R. W. Flight, William C. Egan, 


Wedding Bells, America, Coquina, 
Trier? I also want Sea Lyme grass 
(Elymus arenarius).—(Mrs.) L. R. 
Rogers, (Ind.) 


Can Madonna Lily Seed Be 
Bought? 


Do you know of a source of Madon- 
na Lily seed? Three leading firms 
have been unable to supply it and 
could not suggest a source.—J. D. 
BRAWN, ( Penna.) 


Poets Jasmine 
Where 


Jasminum 
HAWKINS, 


can [ obtain a plant of 
officinale ’—(Mrs.) E. D. 
(N. Y.) 


Rose Angele Pernet Wanted 


Where can I buy the rose Angele 
Pernet?—W. H. ArNoLb, (R. I.) 


Who Grows Tuberous 
Begonias in Northern Ohio? 


Where in Northern Ohio could I 
find the best growing display of 
tuberous begonias? I am anxious to 
familiarize myself with them and 
also to purchase stock. Experience 


?2?2?2?2?2?2?2?2? 2??? 22222??? 2??? 2? ? 


"AS "rN e 





°NO 


has taught me that with roses and 
many other plants disappointment 
results from planting stock raised in 
a climate different from that in 
which it is to be grown, and I sup- 
pose this applies to tuberous begonias 
too.—W. W. STEELE, (O.) 


"AD °*ND °ND 


Harmful? 


are many holes, 
pencil, bored into 


Are Wasps 


a) 


In my iris bed 
about the size of a 


the ground. I dug into two of these ? 
holes and pulled out bees—one in . 
each. Since then I have noticed them 
flying into the holes. Can someone Pa 
— 


tell me the reason, and whether or 
not they will harm the iris ?—( Mrs.) 
H. S. BartTiett, ( Mass.) 


a) 


Ginger Root Questions 


aa) 


Is the ginger root that is used in 
preserves a plant that could be grown 
in a home garden? What are its needs? 
Where can it be procured ?—( Mrs.) 
GEORGE F, BALLENTINE, ( Mass.) 


"AS "AD "ASD 


Seed of Abutilon Hybrids 
Wanted 
Where can I obtain hybrid Abutilon 


(Flowering Maple) seed ?—/( Mrs.) 
Gro. W. WELLS, ( Mich.) 


"AD °*ND °ND 


Tulip Tree Question 


At about what age can a tulip tree 
(Liriodendron tulipifera) be expected 
to bloom?—(Mrs.) M. E. Soru, 
(Ore. ) 


"AD °ND 


The Corsican Mint 


°NO 


Can someone tell me where to find 
Corsican mint?—JESSIE NELLE CaArR- 
TER, (Ky.) 


*N 


2 2 


a) 








Where to Get Gladiolus Varieties 


Answering Donald F. Gibson (Ont., Can.) 
June 


Oeganda gladiolus bulbs are obtainable 
from Arthur A. Arenius, 59 Bliss Road, 
Longmeadow 6, Springfield, Mass. Oeganda 
and Morocco were good black-red varieties 
in their time but they are now old and 
obsolete. Gladiolus varieties have been 
improved so much in the past few years 
that it is not profitable either for the 
commercial grower or the amateur to pur- 
chase these old varieties. Nearly all grow- 
ers have discarded Oeganda and Morocco 
and in their place are growing Mohawk, 
Rewi Fallu, Black Opal, Black Magic, 
Black Panther and Black Diamond. I can 
vouch for these varieties as being better 
than Oeganda. I like Black Opal and Mo- 
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hawk the best -but they are a shade or two 
lighter than Oeganda. Black Diamond is 
about the darkest I have seen; it is heav- 
ily ruffled and larger than Oeganda. All 
these varieties are obtainable from Hol- 
loway’s Dream Garden, Henry, Nebraska. 
—RIcCHARD WOHLGEMUTH, (Penna. ) 


Source of Calceolaria Seed 


Answering (Mrs.) John Bierman (Nebr.) 
June 

Calceolaria seed can be purchased from 
Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J. He 
has two varieties, Calceolaria scabiose- 
folia and Calceolaria gracilis, which it is 
claimed can be grown in the hardy border. 
I would, however, treat such a claim with 
scepticism. Calceolarias grow well on the 
West Coast, but I doubt if they would be 


hardy in the North. I would suggest start- 
ing seed early and putting the young 
plants in the flower border when the 
weather gets settled. They will bloom pro- 
fusely. They may winter over under a 
good mulch, but I have never known any 
species to be hardy here—RIcHARD WOHL- 
GEMUTH, ( Penna.) 


Native Montana Flowers 


Answering (Mrs.) Lloyd R. Owen ( Mont.) 
June 


I have a book of flowers of Colorado 
which has been very helpful to me, and 
[I think many of the same flowers would 
be found in Montana. I have flowers 
classified as to color and elevation. The 
name of the book is “Meet the Natives’, 











by M. Walter Pesman, and it can be ob- 
tained for $1.25 at 372 South Humboldt 
Street, Denver, Colorado.—MELLIE K. 
FULLER, (Colo.) 


“Rocky Mountain Flowers,” by F. E. 
Clements and E. 8S. Clements, published 
by the H. 8S. Wilson Co., 958 University 
Ave., New York, N. Y., for $3.50, is a 
splendid book about Montana flowers. 
Other books refer to Colorado or California 
and avoid this vicinity. There are many 
illustrations and it is easy for amateurs 
as well as experts to use. I have enjoyed 
my copy for the past 12 years.—( Mrs.) 
W. T. WILLIAMs, ( Mont.) 


Three authors who have helped me know 
Western wild flowers are Margaret Arm- 


strong in her “Field Book of Western 
Wild Flowers”, Charles Saunders, with 


“Western Flower Guide” and other works, 
and Edith S. Clements, in “Wild Flowers 
of Mountain and Plain” and “Rocky Moun- 
tain Flowers”. For keying confusing and 
closely related species and genera, mono- 
graphs from the University library would 
probably be most helpful.—(Mrs.) Pau. 
A. ELLioTT, ( Mich.) 


Spuria and Stylosa Iris 


Answering Tresa E. Holden (Calif.) June 

Spuria iris is listed in 8 colors by Oak- 
hurst Gardens, 512 West Foothill Blvd., 
Arcadia, Calif., and also by Sheyenne Gar- 
dens, 1117—8th Avenue South, Fargo, 
North Dakota. Stylosa iris in blue, white 


and orchid pink, is obtainable from Carl 


Starker, Jennings Lodge, Oregon, and 
Oakhurst Gardens, Arcadia, Calif.— 


EpitH B. Strout, (Calif.) 


Paulownia Tomentosa Tree 


Answering (Mrs.) V. B. MeMillin 
June 


(Mo.) 


The tree called Paulownia tomentosa is 
obtainable from Princeton Nurseries, Prin- 


eceton, N. J.—THE MASTER GARDENER, 
(Ill. ) 
Henry Kohankie & Son, Painesville, 


Ohio, has Paulownia tomentosa trees at 
$4.00 for 6 trees. [Price unconfirmed. 
Ed.J]—(Mrs.) J. Rost. Curismon, (N. C.) 





Aquilegia Saximontana 


Answering (Mrs.) J. T. 


June 


Ramey (Va.) 

I do not know the source of seeds, but 
plants of Aquilegia saximontana can be 
purchased for 75 cents each from Saxton 
and Wilson, Maplewood, Oregon.—E. L. 
AMBROSE, (S. C.) 


Preventing Gloxinia Bud Rot 


Answering (Mrs.) Ray Bertram ( Wisc.) 
June 

In the June, 1944, issue of FLOWER 

GROWER, there is an article, “Gloxinia in 

a New Setting”, by Florence Knoek, which 


I think will answer the question about 
why gloxinia buds rot.—(Mrs.) J. MeEt- 
CALF, (Conn. ) 


About two years ago I had trouble with 
gloxinia buds rotting. I watered them 
with lime water just a couple of times, 
using about one teaspoonful of hydrated 
lime to a medium size glass of water and 
this seemed to be what they needed, for 
I have not had any trouble since.— 
(Mrs.) Jonn B. Smiru, (Penna. ) 


A friend gave me a very large gloxinia 
bulb which at first made no progress. I 
found that the soil was infested with very 
small angleworms. I removed the bulb 
and cleansed it with cold water, letting 
the water run over it until it was clean 
of eggs and worms. I heated the soil and 
when it had cooled replanted the bulb. 
I find that these very large bulbs require 
much more water at the growing period 
than do smaller bulbs. I also used Vigoro. 
This year the plant is full of growing 
buds and has produced some very large 
blooms.—(Mrs.) JOE S. Myers, ( Mo.) 


Orchid Flowering Pansy 


Answering Marjorie G. Morse (Wash.) 
June 
Burnett—Seedsmen Inc., 23 Warren 


Street, New York, N. Y., carry seed of 
the giant orchid pansy. The flowers are 
immense, with wavy petals.—(Mrs.) J. 
ROBERT CHRISMON, (N. C.) 

(Continued on next page) 








Lord Wellington 


Flowerfield’s LorD WELLINGTON 
is one of the largest and finest deep 
yellow Trumpet Daffodils ever in- 
troduced. With no trace of coarse- 
ness, it is a fine, even textured flower 
of rich golden yellow. The perianth 
is broad, and the trumpet is beau- 
tifully long and full, slightly frilled 
at the edges. Each 75¢, Doz. $7.50 
KING ALFRED is another large yel- 
low. A huge trumpet and perianth 
often measuring four inches or 
more across. Truly a King among 
Daffodils. Three 70¢., Doz. $2.50 
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A utummn Cata lo bi 


Pictured on the cover of Flowerfield’s Fall 

Catalog for 1945 is the beautiful new Ballet. 

It is a large flowered variety with a light 

yellow cap and white collar. Really gor- 
geous . . . $3.00 per bulb. 





Please enclose 10¢ to 
cover mailing and 
handling costs 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM « Dept. 36 « FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





Crown ed Bea ut y 


Many pages of Flowerfield’s bulb, 
root and plant catalog are devoted 
to full color illustrations and list- 
ings of many Spring Garden ‘Party 
Dress” varieties of Narcissus. Every- 
one loves the yellow daffodil, cheer- 
fully complemented with Grape 
Hyacinths; but, for sheer enjoy- 
ment, nothing is quite like the thrill 
of watching beautiful new varieties 
unfold themselves. Their matchless 
colorings and delicacy of texture 
add warmth to the Chill of Spring. 
Send for your copy of this out- 
standing new catalog. 


| 
TTT TERT ACHE 
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$].00 SPECIALS 


Camellia, 10 in. plants double red, pink or white 


| for $1.00 
GARDENIAS 


Nice little plants that will soon flower 
3 for $1.00 

















WHITE & YELLOW 
CALLA-LILIES 
Attractive plants. Easy to 


Grow. Silver Spotted Fol- 
iage. Large Bulb..4 for $1 











Saintpaulia. African Violet ~ 
Pink Lady (patented). A truly lovely pink. 
{ 


for $1.00 
Blue Girl. Deep blue, Fl. one inch and over. 
PRCOMMOE. 6 ccc ccdccecveseosscoe { for $1.00 


Blue Boy. The old fashioned blue.2 for $1.00 


White Lady. Dwarf pure white (patented) 
for $1.00 











Geraniums Scented in assorted varieties of 
5 for $1.00 
JASMINE, Grand Duke. A rare item and a favorite 
et NINN i. ais teen ace 8 Sites 2 for $1.00 
FUCHSIAS. An assortment of colors. Black Prince 
re wire ee eee 5 for 


[3 LEMON PLANTS $1 


Fruit large as Ostrich Eggs. 
Fragrant flowers. Edible 





UMBRELLA PLANTS. Set pots in water. No care. 
EOvGly TOMAES « 0.0.0.00000-560000000000 3 for $1.00 


SHELF-CACTUS 


For small Shelf Culture. 
1 Old Man, 1 Blue Can- 
die, 1 Zebra, 1 Bubble 
Cactus, 1 Tiger Jaw, 1 
Boxing Glove..6 for $1 




















== 
Wax Plant. The loveliest flowers in clusters that 
appear as wax. Long lasting. Attractive leaves. 


2 for $1.00 
RARITIES 


EUCHARIS AMAZONICA. A rare of- 
fer of this handsome Lily. The most 
attractive of all Lilies. Strictly in- 
door. Good year after year. Flower- 
ing size. Summer Special. .2 for $1.00 

















IMPATIENS 


Here is an unusual offer of this much desired 
plant. 1! Bronze Leaf, | Green leaf, red 
flowers and { Golden variegated leaf 
ee err 3 for $1.00 


HOUSE COLLECTION 
1 Marguerite Daisy, 1 Chinese 
Hibiscus, 1 Cigar Plant, 1 Primrose, 
1 Oleander, 1 Shrimp Plant. 
All perpetual flowering. All six for $1. 


DISH GARDEN SPECIAL 
Make up your own dish or refill. Fine 
assortment dwarf attractive dish 
garden plants. Special offer. 

15 for $1.00 


WANDERING JEW 
(Tradescantia from 2,” pot) 2 Red and 
Silver Striped, 2 Ruby Red, 2 Jade color 

All 6 for $1.00 


SWANSONIA 


Excellent plants of this rare and easily grown 
plant. Sweet Pea like flowers in white. A 
dwarf climber. Fragrant 2 for $1.00 


HOLLAND BULBS 
Tulips Handsome Rainbow mixture all large 
flowering size ..... ecccee eccecece 25 for $1.00 
Grape Hyacinths. Handsome blue flowers. 
Fine for border and rock garden 
35 large bulbs $1.00 
Hyacinths. Imported large flowering. It is 
a treat to have these fragrant large flowering 
types again. Fine for bowls or garden 











GR osc: cniptsaeservawnceun 8 for $1.00 
Crocus. Also an imported item all colors 
35 for $1.00 


Rock Garden bulb assortment. Due to im- 
portations we*offer a very fine varied mixture 


GD GRP Be occ cdccccvcsces 35 for $1.00 
Rhododendrons. Assorted seedlings 8 to 10 
Dh Pschedecebpeeesvekesvoea 6 for $1.00 


No Catalog. Add 10¢ to each dollar 
purchase for packing and postage up to 
$5.00. $5.00 and over, free. 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 
Dept. F Hammonton, N. J. 














Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 401) 


Bleeding-Heart Culture 
Answering (Mrs.) V. A. Phillippe 
(Mo.) May 

My husband has experimented with 
Bleeding-heart plants over a _ period of 
six years. The original plant grew—or 
tried to grow in clay soil near a south 
foundation. It started up early and nearly 
every spring it was caught by a late 
freeze. Bravely it grew again. Its foliage 
was ruined by alternate frosts and hot sun 
but it managed to put forth a few scrag- 
gily blooms. It did not grow in size. One 
part of it was planted at the foot of a 
pine tree on the theory that it needed sour 
soil. This plant produces flowers each year 
but its growth is very slow. Another por- 
tion was moved to a shaded spot to the 
east of the porch where leaves have mold- 
ered down for twenty years. It has made 
fine growth and blooms beautifully. Other 
plants were located in a shaded L of the 
house open to the north and west. Much 
woods soil had been dug into this soil years 
before. This ground is cool and moist but 
not wet. These Bleeding-hearts have 
grown abundantly and luxuriantly. The 
clumps are large and healthy. The flowers 
are really lovely and produce very good 
seed. It would seem that these old favor- 
ites like a moist, partially shady spot with 
plenty of leaf mold.—(Mrs.) Homer C. 
Hiity, (Penna.) 


Flowers to Attract Humming Birds 


Answering (Mrs.) L. D. Boltz (Ohio) 
October 

In my garden humming birds particularly 
like native red columbine, scarlet clematis 
(Clematis texensis), false dragonhead and 
leather flower among perennials, and 
cardinal climber and coleus among annu- 
als. They also like cannas and trumpet 
honeysuckle. They visit cardinal climber 
up to the time of frost. If it shades a 


Dia ede nade edt ade tet ad de nae dad ee ae ed ae a ee Te 


window, the bird’s shadow on the win- 
dow makes an_ interesting picture.— 
MABEL Horr, (Ia.) 


Books on Greenhouse Practice 


Answering (Mrs.) Le Roy Spencer (Conn.) 
January 

I have a small home greenhouse and 
recommend as reference material two very 
complete books — “Commercial Floricul- 
ture”, by Fritz Bahr (A. T. De la Mare 
Publishing Co., $5.50), and “Winter 
Flowers in the Sun-heated Pit”, by Kath- 
ryn S. Taylor and Edith W. Gregg 
(Scribner’s, $3.50). Your project can be 
conducted very reasonably as_ regards 
cost. — (Mrs.) Water E. GIcpert, 
(Conn. ) 


White Climbing Roses for 
Michigan 

Answering (Mrs.) George W. Foster 

(Mich.) March 

Summer Snow has done very well for 

three winters here. Silver Moon is fine 
and white Dorothy Perkins also does well. 
—WILL MCCLELLAND, ( Mich.) 


Source of Thistle Seed 


Answering Thos. A. Mortimer (Mass.) 
May 
The seed of Onopordum salteri can be 
obtained from Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, 
N. J.—(Mrs.) C. W. McIntrurr, (Wash.) 


Italian Tomato Seed Source 


Answering (Mrs.) L. D. Hartman, Sr. 
(O.) April 
For years I have purchased Italian 
tomato seed from the Livingston Seed Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. I find it the best large 
tomato.—EmMMa W. DILLon, (0O.) 
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Photo by Adrien Boutrelle 


With this table rock garden, Zenon Schreiber of Paramus,.N. J., won first in the class and 


the gold medal certificate of The Horticultural Society of New York at the annual show of 


the American Rock Garden Society held May 16, 17, in New York City 
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Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. Tuomas 
1518 Kemble Street, Utiea 3, N. Y. 


RANCES DOWNING, Director of our 
F trading Post, has moved from Ala- 

bama to Texas, and her new address 
is 805 North Mason Street, Bowie, Texas. 
She is very enthusiastic about results and 
writes: ‘Most home gardeners do have 
cleaner plants than the greenhouse men. 
Plants are received in better condition 
and are of bettter quality.” 

From Indiana: “I have been wonder- 
ing if, on special topics such as peonies, 
delphiniums and so on, we could include 
the family name. During blooming sea- 
sons interest is high, but during part of 
the year there is little to write about. 
The family name would broaden the topic. 
For instance, in delphiniums add Ranun- 
culaceae. A number of bulbs could then 
be included in that one Robin and would 
provide a winter-time topic. It is nice 
to know about plants even if we never 
grow them. We owe you so much, so may 
I again say “Thank you.’” 

Since December 1, 1944, when the Bul- 
letin was printed with a list of Robins, 
the following have been suggested and 
many of them are already in flight. I 
have just realised that through some 
oversight, Lily Robins were not mentioned 
in the original list. 

Alliums and Allies, Camellias, Colum- 
bines, Flowering Vines, Greenhouse Cul- 
ture for Amateurs, Greenhouse Azaleas 
and Chrysanthemums, Advanced House 
Plants (25 varieties at least—uncommon 
kinds), Insects, Lilies, Legends, Lilacs, 
Mosses, Minerals, Needlecraft, Oxalis, 
Penstemons, Pelargoniums, Plant Photo- 
graphy, Pottery (Ceramics), Seed Sow- 
ing, Tuberous Begonias. 

From New England: “I just got five 
plants from .. . yesterday, and this is 
the last time I will ever have plants sent 
by express. The best way is Special De- 
livery—Parcel Post, Special Handling. 
My first ones that I got from ... were so 
broken I couldn’t save a leaf. The ones 
I got yesterday had 16 leaves broken off. 
These at least had stems, so they could 
be potted to try to root them, but I had 
to throw away about the same number 
as they didn’t have a single bit of stem. 
T feel so bad when I get plants like that.” 

In a request for another Robin we read: 
“IT have had so much pleasure from the 
other three Round Robins I belong to and 
find that they do not crowd me so I am 
sure one or two or even three more Robins 
will be enjoyable. So here’s to good luck 
with all the Robins new and old. A de- 
lighted member.” 

Now comes the suggestion that the 
many Robins dealing with gloxinias and 
African violets have a Robin of the direc- 
tors. This would be valuable in passing 
information from one group to another. 
African violets have become a most popu- 
lar plant and the varieties are increasing 
in number, although some are too much 
alike to be worthy of a special name. 
Others again are very different. Blue 
Girl has very distinctive and beautiful 
foliage, utterly different from Blue Boy 
or any of the others. It is possible now 
to make a collection of from 15 to 20 
named varieties. We have an Advanced 
African Violet Robin for those who wish 
to work especially with this plant. There 
is room for those who wish such work. 
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Gorgeous HY ACINTHS 


The First from Holland Since the War 


Write at once for our new catalog of bulbs in color, offering the 
first Dutch bulbs since before the war in addition to fine American- 
Grown stock—Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, Crocus, Grape 
Hyacinths, and many other favorites. Choice bulbs at prices that 
are surprisingly low. 


Special Collection “H” 


BEDDING SIZE HYACINTHS 


Seven lovely colors: White, Pink, Red, Soft Rose, Yellow, Light 
Blue, and Dark Blue. Each color labeled. Every bulb guaranteed 
to bloom. 


1 Each of Seven Colors ( 7 bulbs) $2.00 
3 Each of Seven Colors (21 bulbs) 5.80 
5 Each of Seven Colors (35 bulbs) 9.50 


Or, your choice of any one color: 


12 bulbs for $3.00; 100 bulbs $22.00 
Special Collection “C” COLORFUL CROCUS 


Available in five attractive colors; White, Blue Striped, Light Blue, Dark Blue, and 
Yellow. Each color labeled. Every bulb guaranteed to bloom. 


6 Each of 5 Colors ( 30 bulbs) $2.25 
12 Each of 5 Colors ( 60 bulbs) 4.25 
25 Each of 5 Colors (125 bulbs) 8.00 
Or, your choice of any one color: |2 bulbs for $1.00; 100 bulbs $7.50 
Delivered postpaid at proper time for planting. Order now to be sure. 
Write for Your Free Catalog 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


DEPT. 294 BABYLON, L. I. NEW YORK 
























600 BLOOMS Ist YEAR 


WORLD'S GREATEST FLOWERING PLANT! 


Grows bushel-size first year. 3months’ bloom- 
ing with600 ormore big blooms each 2’ across. 
1500 or more second year. Hardy. Now in 6 
gorgeous colors, each a garden in itself. You 
can order at once and plant Azaleamum 
NOW for best results next year! 

FREE! Send for your copy of our big, new 
Garden Beauty Book, packed with interest 
and values for Fall planting. It’s FREE— 
send for your copy TODAY! 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 


m= Box 842, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 








IS THE TIME to start your compost if you haven't done so 
already. Kitchen waste, leaves, grass clippings, chaff, all sorts 
of vegetative waste—even sawdust—makes valuable humus- 
fertilizer for building soil and growing healthier food and 
flowers when treated with BACTO. Easy. Amazingly quick! 
Make tompost any time of year with BACTO. Low cost! 
Five lbs. (only $1.75) treats half a ton. BACTO also “stretches” chemical 
fertilizer—extends and improves it, removes burn; activates pot and bed 
soils, etc. An unusual product. SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE NOW. Get 
BACTO at dealers in sizes 25c to $5.50. 


MACLEAN-BACTO LAB., Bridgeton 6, Indiana. 





























Immediate Delivery! New Turbine Principle > > 


LAWN SPRINKLER .. .‘°2.39 

POSTPAID 
Whether it be a circle 30 ft. in diameter or a 4 ft. 
spot, this postwar Spinmaster produces an even rain 
effect because its new turbine principle permits it to 
spin efficiently at as low as 5 Ibs. pressure. Aluminum 
spinner and body; rust-proof plated-steel base. Will 
last a lifetime. Send check or money order, or sprinkler 
mailed C.O.D. if 


SPRINKLER for larger areas | ‘“esired. 
$7.45 Postpaid 


Irrigates a complete 
circle from 60 ft. to 
4 ft. diameter. Well- 
built, will last a life- 
time. 














LOHRMAN SEED CO., Room 157 
Lohrman Bidg., 1310 Brush Detroit 26, Mich. 


Seedsmen for 52 Years 


























POT GROWN PLANTS 
caves you a Year! 


Breck's famous POT GROWN plants are strong, 
healthy, well-rooted, in own ball of moist soil. 
You can transfer to the garden without loss or 
set-back. They establish themselves before winter 
and yield a bumper crop of big, luscious, red- 
ripe berries next June in your own backyard. 
EARLY: Dorsett, Howard 17 
MIDSEASON: Cotskill, — Fairfax 


LATE: Chesapeake, Big Joe, Starbright 
50 plants for $5.25; 100 for $9.7$ 


EVERBEARING (June and Fall) 
Gem or Mastodon 
50 plants for $6.50; 100 for $12.50 


* Special Offer « 


HOME GARDEN PATCH 
30 Best June-bearing sort 
20 Best Everbearing sort $5 75 
IN 6 9.4.5:e4:6. 55400 " 
Good stock is scarce. Order right now with 
remittance. Shipment in July-August by Rail- 
way Express only, charges collect. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed. 





8 June 
Varieties: 


















Special Planting Guide sent with each order 
acknowledgment. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’'S 


67 Breck Bldg., Boston 9, Mass. 








. _-f you do not enjoy the 
priceless boon of SOUND SLEEP, 


send 10c for our helpful 
SELF-SCORING SLEEP CHART 
and other informative literature. 


HOLM HOUSE 
25 Sheridan Drive Milton 86, Mass. 











sendieiaall 


No. 3 
_ Complete 
with pipe, hose 
and nozzles 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 


12-Gallon Capacity 


Sprays any solution, 
disinfectant, white- 
wash, better, faster, 
easier. Killslice nits, @ 
parasites on build- 
ings, gardens, 
trees. Solution 
can't settle or 
clog. If your 
dealer does not 
handle Para- 
gon Sprayers, 
write to us di- 
rect for 10-day 
trial with money-back guarantee. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO. 


82 STATE AVE. HARRISON, OHIO 
















August in 


Southern Gardens 


By Juuia Lester Ditton 


HERISH and eultivate seedlings 
of perennials as well as of holly, 


redbud, dogwoods, crab-apples 
and cherries. The flowering peaches 
come true to color and bloom in three 
years from seed. Watch the borders 
for them now and save them from 
destruction. 


Medium and dwarf conifers should 
be tip-sheared this month. This semi- 
annual pruning is necessary to keep the 
growth thick and healthy close to the 
central stems. 


Watch hawthorns and Pyracantha 
lalandi for rust and red spider. Spray 
with nicotine sulphate to control the 
spiders and with Bordeaux mixture for 
rust. 


Now is the time to thin and trans- 
plant iris clumps, and to divide hem- 
erocallis. Blue and purple iris are 
beautiful with the early hemeroeallis, 
but the more pastel shades lose by 
comparison with the strong yellow. 


Seed of pansies, violas and English 
daisies should be sown as soon as pos- 
sible. Treat the seed with mereurie com- 
pound, sow in a shady place and pro- 
teet the sowing with cheesecloth. 


Perennials such as aquilegias, nierem- 
bergias, Sweet Williams and_ pinks 
should be sown now to fortify the 
perennial planting next year. The long- 
spurred kinds of aquilegia are best. 


Peaches, pears and figs are ripe and 
ready for canning and drying. Late 
blackberries are also obtainable. Fruit 
ean be ecanned without sugar and 
sweetened when opened. Berries, plums 
and cherries-can be put up in their own 
juices. Apples; pears and _ peaches, 
which are not so juicy, need a very 
small amount of water added. Sugar- 
less jars keep as well as those which 
are sweetened, though the color is not 
so good. 


Tomato juice is important in a 
healthy diet. The standard budget 
calls for an individual ration for adults 
and children over six years old for one 
year of 20 quarts of tomatoes, 24 quarts 
of fruit, 24 quarts of vegetables and 4 
quarts of kraut. One bushel of tom- 
atoes will yield 15 quarts eanned. 


Select firm ripe tomatoes. Wash well 
and drain. Cut into sections, simmer 
in small quantities at a time until just 
soft enough to put through a fine sieve. 
Bring to boiling, pour into sterilized 
jars and seal. Or heat to simmering, 
pour into jars or tin cans, seal and pro- 


cess. 
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produce huge 
flowers in bril- 
liant and pastel 
colors, superb 
texture. Bloom 
2 weeks early. 


Steele’s MASTODON 
JUMBO MIXED PANSIES 
are the result of 50 years in- 
tensive breeding by three gen- 
erations of pansy specialists. 





Secure seeds or plants from your 
SEED HOUSE or FLORIST 











EUROPEAN 
LINDEN 


and other beautiful trees that provide shade 
quickly. Write for FREE CATALOG. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 
* * 














Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 807 

Dunbar, W. Va. 








ORDER NOW FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 











DELPHINIUM SEED 
Finest strain Pacific Giants 


Huge flowers in shades of lavender, pink, 
blue and white. Packet 50¢ 
FREE Garden Catalog 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


Dept. F Pasadena 1, Calif, Since 1907 





Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Order Now for Early Fall Planting 


DAFFODILS 


Our northwest-grown bulbs are large health 
double-nose bulbs which will give you a wealth 
of bloom next spring. We grow many of th 
newer giant trumpets, white varieties, and rec- 
cups as well as many standard varieties. 
Also Lilies, Tulips, 
and other spring-flowering bulbs. 

Our new 1945 bulb list is now ready. We will be glad 
to send a copy on request. 


WILSHIRE SAnoeNs 


oquiam, Washington 








Box 120F 








Spec 
th 
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iris, 
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IRIS SPECIAL 


Ten top ranking iris 





Ace of Spades, almost black, each...... $2.00 
Aigue Marine, lilac & blue (from France) 
MEY Son 2 5 os 3 SORE os ci ee OES $1.00 
China Maid, large delicate pink, each. .. .$1.00 
Copper Cascade, copper shades, each. .... $1.00 
Golden Majesty, clear deep yellow, each. .$1.50 
Mary E. Nichols, creamy white, each. .. .$2.00 
Narada, large free blooming blue, each. . .$1.00 
Ormohr, manganese violet, unusual, each. .$1.50 
Snowqualmie, large creamy yellow, each. .$1.00 


Wm A Setchell, immense deep violet, each. $1.25 


Catalog value $13.25 


Special group offer, one each, labeled (10 
rhizomes) by prepaid post for....... $10.00 


i 
s / ™ | 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley 8, Calif. 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal 
spikes for many Spring weeks. It is 
Camassia quamash, delightfully dif- 
ferent, but early as tulips, and hardy. 
25 for $1.00; 100 for $3.25. September 


Delivery. Unique Bulb Catalog | 
REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Moorestown, N. J. 


Catalog listing finest 
iris, daffodils, tulips 
and flower and vege- 
table seeds, free on 
request. 











Long’s Pansies 


Canadian Giants 
Mixed, Pkt. 25c; 1/16 oz. $1.10; % oz. $2.00. 


Engelmann’s Giants 
Mixed, Pkt. 25c; 1/16 oz. $1.00; ¥g oz. $1.80. 
Geneva Giants 
Mixed. Pkt. 25c; 1/16 oz. $1.00; Yg oz. $1.90. 


Mile-High Mixed 
— blooms. Pkt. 25c; 1/16 oz. $1.10; ¥% 


Swiss Mixed 
Pkt. 20c; 1/16 oz. 85c; Ye oz. $1.55. 
JD°’s Super-Giants 


A pie of our best mammoth strains. Pkt. 25c; 
1/16 oz. 90c; Ye oz. $1.60. 


Kou’ s Gardens, 
Boulder, Colo. 


oz. 














Enriches Soil! 


Produces Lovelier, Healthier Plants! 
A product of Swift & Company 





BURNETT'S GORGEOUS 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


For success plant our field-grown plants 
in August and September 

Beauty of Livermore. 
son. 

Cavalier, Crinkly Scarlet red 

Edna Perry. Handsome light pink. 

Gold of Ophir. Golden orange. 

Perry’s White. Blue black center. 

Salmon Glow, Lovely salmon. 

Any variety: $1.25 ea; 3 for $3.25. 
Collection: 1 ea. of 6-colors $6.25 


stright crim- 


Sow SEED of TUFTED PANSIES (Viola) 
Illustrated list on request. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 
92 Chambers St. (Barclay 7-6138) N.Y. 7 








in’ August. 























Your Garden of Verse” 


Sans Gratitude 


After a day of wearying heat and dust 
Anon through the night had come refresh- 
ing showers. 

morn so inviting seemed 
things 

I went to see the gladness of the flowers. 


At all 


growing 


Passing a hollyhock I heard within 

A rain-sealed blossom the angry buzz of a 
bee 

Which had slept while the silken curtains 
closed ; 

From this sad plight I thought to set him 
free. 


With a small stiff twig I parted the petals 
wide, 

Carefully, not a single wing to harm; 

He lustily clambered through the portal, 


poised 
A second, flew upon,—and then stung my 
arm! 


I fear if ere again I hear the plaint 

Of a petal-prisoned bee I'll pass quick by; 

If it, by chance, might be a friendly bee 

I'd err, I know, and yet,—“Once bit’ 
twice shy”! 


—MAaABEL A. SHARP 


Leaf Calendar 
How 


nicely time is measured the 
leaves! 

For leaves can be both calendar and clock, 

And he who learns their special script 

receives 


Impact of time without protest or shock. 


by 


Leaves pale and sticky say the year is 
young; 

Broad-faced and warm they, mark the 
month July; 

The leaves in August speak a brittle 
tongue 


And meet October with their colors high. 


In leaf-cupped dew, he reads the hour of 
dawn, 

In pools of shade he takes his noonday 
meal, 

And with leaf shadows long and thinly 
drawn 

He rests while night revolves the darkened 
wheel. 

Both key and page are turned by One 


unknown 
Whose hands are just, 

his own. 
—Eva WILLES WANGSGAARD 


more accurate than 


Garden Lesson 


A bluejay cocks its head at him, 
A robin hops close to his feet— 
His small hand reaches out with joy, 
But finds the teasing bird too fleet. 


All day, he runs from bird to bird, 
And never gives up hope to touch 

Such feathered softness—and to chat 
With creatures that he loves so much, 


He’s learning nature’s lesson young— 
(He’s just a wide-eyed two-year old) 
That beauty always shines for him 
Who never grasps it in tight hold. 
—PAULINE SoroKA CHADWELL 





* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 
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(Fall is the Ideal Time for Planting) 


For a BUMPER HARVEST in 1946 
Enjoy juicy, ripe, full flavored strawber- 
ro 


ries right m your own garden. Easily 
grown, these strong pot grown plants 
will become well established planted 


now, and produce a large crop next year. 
Best-of-Their-Kind Varieties 


ALL STRONG, POTTED PLANTS. 
BLAKEMORE (EXTRA EARLY). 
Large, excellent for preserving. 
DORSETT (EARLY). 
grower, cone-shaped. 
RED STAR (EARLY). Heavy producer. 
U. S. government variety. 

FAIRFAX (EARLY). A prolific bearer. 
Exceptionally firm. 

BIG JOE (MIDSEASON). 
arily large, full flavored. 
CATSKILL (MIDSEASON). Large heal- 
thy plants. Large, well-colored fruit. 
CHESAPEAKE (LATE). An extra large, 
symmetrical beauty. 

PREMIER (LATE). Produces abundant- 
ly. Large, bright berry. 


All above, $3.50 for 25, $12.50 per 100 


Very vigorous 


Extraordin- 


MASTODON (EVERBEARING). From 
summer right through late fall. 
PROGRESSIVE (EVERBEARING), Full 
flavored, medium size berries. 
$4.50 for 25 $15 per 100 
Strawberry Plants delivered any time 


within the Beetle Area. 


Plants outside Beetle Area will be 
shipped after Oct. 1 


Free on Request 
FALL BULB CATALOG 
Issued September 1 


Strmpp 6 alr 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F New York 8 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N.J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Englewood, N.J. 
Stamford, Conn Hempstead, L.I 
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BEARING-AGE 
BLUEBERRIES 


with fruit buds, ready to bear next summer. 


Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 


BIG RAINBOW SPRINKLER 


Ideal for Victory Gardens! 


Sprinkles areas up to 50 ft. square with- 
out having to be moved. Has 17 nozzles. Oscillates. 
Waters evenly. Adjustable for different size areas. Does 
the work of 3 or 4 ordinary sprinklers, Send for 
free circular. 


WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 





738 W. 7-MILE RD. 


DETROIT 3, MICH. 








Chewing insects 
are scarce 





® Protect your V garden with Kryocide 
againstmany chewinginsects. That’sthein- 
secticide commercial growers use to protect 
their valuable crops. Buy Kryocide today. 


Kryocide is NATURAL GREENLAND 
CRYOLITE, widely recommended by 
agricultural authorities. Straight Kryo- 
cide, for spraying, in 1-lb. packages; Kry- 
ocide D-50, for dusting, in 1-lb. shaker 
type cans and 3-lb. bags... at your dealer. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


oe —-"* 






















1000 Widener Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
— j @ 9 
Deer, cvelingems 
The WORLD'S / o> OREGON “GROWN 


ODEL 
Write fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 









DOUBLE FRENCH 
LILACS 


and other lovely shrubs, trees and flower- 
ing vines. Write for FREE CATALOG. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 








COLCHICUM 


(Autumn Blooming Crocus) 


These attractive flowers bloom without the 
aid of soil or water, and the followin 
named varieties are the best to be und 
Can be planted in the garden after blooming 
in the house. These will bloom on your 
window sill in VERY EARLY fall, so 
ORDER NOW. 


CONQUEST—dark violet 
GIGANTEA—soft rose 

LILAC WONDER—rosy carmine 
PREMIER—soft violet 

VIOLET QUEEN—purplish violet 
AUTUMN QUEEN—dark lilac 


Large bulbs 70¢ each 
6 buibs, your choice, $4.00 postpaid 


These bulbs are not listed in our hardy bulb 
catalog, so order direct from this ad, NOW ; 
but write for our illustrated catalog of daf- 
fodils, crocus, tulips, iris, etc. 


FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 

















How To 


Grow Your Own Pansies 


By Orca Roir TIEMANN, 





HERE are just three months in 
the year—December, January and 


February—when I cannot pick 
pansies from my garden. From plants 
grown from seed sown in my seed frame 
last August I had blossoms for my 
Thanksgiving Day table last fall, and 
there was a constant succession of bloom 
beginning St. Patrick’s Day this year, 
with scattered blooms in summer. 

Many gardeners, I realize, are content 
to buy baskets of plants in the spring, 
but I prefer to grow my own, first of 
all because plants I winter over produce 
the earliest blossoms, and, further, I can 
grow all the colors I want: white, deep 
yellow, blue-violet, rich velvety purple, 
bronze and reddish tones, and the finest 
mixtures. 

I always procure good fresh seed 
from someone who specializes in the 
growing of pansy seed. It is false 
economy to save one’s own seeds if the 
finer strains of pansies are desired, even 
though the seed is expensive. 

I prepare a fine seed bed in August 
by adding sand and leaf mold or peat 
moss to good garden loam to make the 
soil loose and give it moisture-holding 
qualities. Place a board frame, 5 or 6 
inches high, around the bed. Firm the 
soil with a board. Sprinkle the bed re- 
peatedly until the soil is well saturated 
to a depth of several inches. This is very 
important. Let it dry 10 or 12 hours 
or until the top has reached that stage 
where a bit of the soil rubbed between 
the fingers crumbles and does not eake. 

The seed may be broadeast but the 
better method is to plant in rows. Use 


wow 
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Late in the fall, gather the dried leaves 
after they have fallen from trees and tuck 
them under the pansy plants in the seed 
frame, Place some between the rows, too 


406 


(Mo.) 


the edge of a board to make straight 
rows 4 to 6 inches apart. Press the 
seeds into the soil and cover with a 
bare sprinkling of soil. Place a burlap 
sack or newspaper directly over the seed 
bed and water gently but well.. Then 
place another burlap sack or a lath 
cover over the seed frame. 

Examine the bed daily to see that it 
does not dry out. If this happens even 
once during the germination period, the 
result will be total failure. Planting the 
seeds too deep and permitting the seed 
bed to dry out are the two main causes 
for failure with pansy seeds. Germina- 
tion should be plainly visible by the 
seventh or eighth day, but it may take 
10 or 12 days. Remove the lower sack 
at the first sign of germination. Keep 
the bed moist but never soggy. After 
the plants are well started, the burlap 
sack on the frame should be removed 
at night and during cloudy weather. As 
the days get cooler, it should be removed 
entirely. 

The plants may remain in their frame 
until spring (unless they are crowding, 
in which case they should be thinned and 
the surplus set elsewhere) ; or they may 
be transplanted to their permanent bed 
when they get their fourth leaf. But 
they should be in a sunny position for 
the best fall growth. Those that are 
wanted for shadier locations had better 
wait until spring to be set. The north 
side of a building is too shady for best 
results at any time, unless they are set 
far enough out to get direct sunshine 
part of the day. The east side where 
they get the morning sun but not the 
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Home grown plants are ready to set out 
into the garden in late March or early 
April, if the ground is workable. Here the 
author is setting out her own _ plants 
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hot afternoon sun is a most desirable 
location. Those that are in full sun 
do best for early springtime blooms. 
Wherever they are planted, provide a 
rich soil with moisture-holding qualities 
like a sponge for the mass of roots, 
which are, according to a description 
written in 1587, “nothing else but as it 
were a bundle of threddy strings.” 
The soil should be stirred after each 
rain or watering. In fall, dry tree leaves 
may be placed between the rows and 
around and under the plants to conserve 
moisture and later on keep the ground 
from heaving. In late December add a 
light loose covering over the plants. 
Evergreen branches, old zinnias, aspara- 
gus or tomato tops are good. Because 
the plants remain evergreen, the top 
covering must be light, loose material 
that does not smother them. The plants 
may bud, or, during an unusually long 
fall, they may even bloom, but if prop- 


erly mulehed, they will winter over 
beautifully and be among the _ first 


flowers to show color in March. 

If one waters the plants well, they 
may live over during the hot summer 
although not offering much in the way 
of bloom. Cut them back when the 
cooler days arrive to encourage fresh 
new growth for fall blossoms. Pansies 
seldom live through the second winter, 





Mrs. Tiemann photographed these pansies 
in her own garden this spring, grown from 
seed sown in a special seed bed 


and if they do survive they are not as 
satisfactory as fine, young plants, so 
the moral is to plant fresh seed in 
August or to buy new plants early the 
following spring. 

Contrary to the general advice, “Keep 
your pansies picked if you want them 
to bloom,’ do not do it. Keep the 
faded blossoms clipped off and do not 
permit the plants to make seeds, but 
otherwise do not pick the blossoms ex- 
cept those you wish to use in button- 
holes or vases. If you keep them con- 





stantly picked, you will work yourself 
almost to death and the plants will 
work themselves to death trying to keep 
blossoms going. The blossoms will be- 
come steadily smaller and smaller, with 
shorter and shorter stems. The plants 
will be bare of flowers most of the time 
and all your vases, sugar bowls, small 
cream pitchers and odd glass containers 
overcrowded with tiny, short-stemmed 
pansies that are far from lovely. If 
the blossoms are left on, they will be 
much larger by the fourth day than 
when they first opened, and there will 
always be lovely blossoms to brighten 
the border. If the faded flowers are 
clipped regularly they will continue 
blooming freely until the heat of sum- 
mer becomes unbearable. 

When picking pansies for arrange- 
ments, cut the stems long enough to in- 
clude plenty of the foliage. Set them 
in a cool place to drink water over- 
night. The next morning arrange the 
stems loosely in a low bowl having a 
substantial pin holder to hold the blos- 
soms in place. Nothing is much lovelier 
or is more admired or gives more 
pleasure than a bed of pansies in full 
bloom in the garden or a simple arrange- 
ment of a few pansy blossoms. The 
“ohs” and “ahs” of guests are ample 


proof of this. 






























Unizss PRIORITIES on shipping prevent it, Flowerfield will 
have the World’s finest Holland grown tulips available this 
Fall. Flowerfield’s agents in Holland have assured us that 
the choicest varieties of these larger, more dependable 
Holland bulbs have withstood the devastation of war. On 
this premise, Flowerfield has revised: its Fall Catalog to 


feature beautiful Holland Grown Tulips. 





Flowerfield’s Autumn Catalog also lists and illustrates, in 
full color, Flowerfield’s recommendations of the finest bulbs, 
roots and plants for fall planting. Send for your copy. 


White Giant one of the finest white tulips 


Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 


The Bishop A most impressive purple 


Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 


Niphetos Beautiful light canary yellow 


Doz. $3.50—100 for $25.00 
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QUALITY 


City of 
Haarlem 


Please enclose 10¢ to cover 
mailing and handling costs 





The finest brilliant scarlet 
Tulip, with perfectly huge, 
cup-shaped flowers of intense 
dark scarlet. Base steel-blue with white halo. 
31 inches high. Doz. $2.25—100 for $15.00 


field 





ower 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm - Dept. 46 + Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 






Since 
1874 

















PEONIES 


Strong 3 to 5 eye divisions, Postpaid 
AVALANCHE 


Pure white; large, double flowers.......... -75 
BARONESS SCHROEDER 

Flesh-white; late mid-season............-- .75 
CLAIRE DUBOIS 

Clear satiny pink; late mid-season......... .80 
EDULIS SUPERBA 

Popular early pink for cutting...........-.-. -65 
FANNY CROSBY 

Light soft pink with yellow IR dk s0:s:0 4:00 .85 
FELIX CROUSSE 

Brilliant ruby-red; early mid-season...... .70 
KARL ROSEFIELD 

A tall free flowering red; mid-season..... .75 
LIVINGSTONE 

Lilac-rose; tall; late........ceeeeeeeesene -70 
LONGFELLOW 

Bright cherry-red; early mid-season...... -80 
MARIE CROUSSE 

Light shell-pink; early mid-season........ -65 


MARTHA BULLOCH 
Bright old-rose-pink; large; late mid-season .85 
MME. JULES DESSERT 


White with golden glow; large............ .75 
MONS. ELIE 

Glowing pink; large; early mid-season..... -80 
PHILIPPE RIVOIRE ; 

Bright deep crimson; late mid-season...... 95 
WALTER FAXON 

Vivid pink flowers; mid-season............ 75 


One each — collection of 15 
varieties, value of $11.50, specially 
offered for only $10.00, postpaid. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 


Waldron, Ind. 


LILIES—For Autumn Planting 


100 Choice Varieties — the World’s Finest 


CATALOG — Lilies — Narcissus — Calochortus 
Rare Camellias 














ROMAINE B. WARE—Lilies 


Successor to JULIA E. CLARK 
Route 1 Box 328F Canby, Oregon 











Grow Your Own! 
Here is a special seed mixture that 
will produce lovely, brilliant col- 
ored flowers for your rock garden, 
perennial border, or to use as cut 
flowers. Get your order in today! 
PITZONKA'S PRIZE MIXTURE 
1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.00 
1/16 oz. $1.75 
Write for FREE Pansy Booklet 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
Box 185, Bristol, Pa. 





















for Fall Planting 


Conley’s Oregon Grown 


DUTCH IRIS 


9 Bulbs produce perfect 
spring gardens. Get the 
fresh TOP-SIZE bulbs 

direct from our farms. 

Large DUTCH IRIS Bulbs in 

light blue, dark blue, 

yellow, white 


24 Bulbs, 1.70 Postpaid 


(6 each of 4 named varieties) 


~ 100 Bulbs, *6.00 postpaia 


(25 each of 4 named varieties) 


Send for complete Bulb Catalog 
illustrated in color 


CO NLEYS Blossom Garm 


BOX 386A, EUGENE, OREGON 








Life Story of Pete, the Oriole 


By MRS. FRANK W. PUGSLEY, (N. Y.) 


the privilege of caring for help- 

less small birds at a time when 
they have needed succor, sending them 
out into the bird world when able to care 
for themselves. This service has afforded 
us many an interesting glimpse into the 
habits and character of, the different 
species. 

Perhaps the richest experience in this 
line came through a baby Oriole brought 
to us by a Boy Scout who found it de- 
serted on a lawn. We took the infant in 
and began feeding it a well known prep- 
aration for wild birds, a mockingbird 
food, mixing it, as needed, with milk, 
and placing it carefully back in the 
throat with a little spatula. This food 
contained the necessary protein and with 
crumbled yolk of hard-boiled egg and a 
dessert of bits of cherry and mulberry 
constituted a diet most acceptable to 
Pete. Water from a medicine dropper 
followed each feeding and for three 
weeks she was fed every half hour dur- 
ing the day. Finally she discovered her 
tongue, which up to that time had been 
lying useless in her lower bill. From 
that time on she was independent, a 
happy bird indeed, and how she thrived! 

She would eat anything we gave her: 
bread-crust, sponge cake, cooky, fruit of 
all kinds including orange and banana, 
greens, carrot, celery. Peas she would 
take from the pod which she would hold 
to the perch with her claws and deftly 
open, picking out the peas in rotation. 


() numerous occasions we have had 





Mrs. Pugsley feeds one of her pet birds 
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Sometimes I would hand in to her a 
silver thimble filled with milk. She would 
hold the thimble carefully in her bill, 
then clamp it to the perch with her feet 
and daintily drink the milk, finding it 
“good to the last drop!” 

Pete was full of mischief and loved to 
play. She was good, too, at reasoning 
things out. Once Mr. Pugsley hung his 
heavy gold band ring on the end of a 
perch that projected outside her large 
“winter” cage of chicken wire. Pete 
tried immediately to pull it in toward 
her. Failing in this, she put her head 
through the mesh, and taking the ring 
firmly in her beak, slid it from the end 
of the perch, bringing it back triumph- 
antly into her cage! 

She would have a lot of fun with a 
small mirror set up in her cage, trying 
to contact the pretty little playfellow she 
felt sure was there. One day we held a 
colored picture of a bluebird against her 
cage. Pete sidled up to it and gave it a 
vicious peck in the eye. Twice she did 
this, then became “wise” and retreated 
sulkily to the far end of her perch, dis- 
gusted ! 

In late February of her first year, 
Pete began to moult. Very gradually 
she changed her dress, until she emerged 
not in the shining black and brilliant 
orange of Lord Baltimore, as we had 
expected, but in the more sedate garb of 
the Lady instead. It was then that we 
learned of our error in choosing a name. 
Lovely golden yellows and soft browns 
formed a sleek, satiny coat which she 
kept beautifully groomed. Her lithe 
slender body was about 7 inches long; 
her slim legs and feet were steel-blue, 
the exact color of her strong, capable 
bill. The shapely head, and large, bright 
and shining eyes showed her high degree 
of intelligence. She was good-natured, 
mischievous, lovable; she would peck 
our fingers, but would gently kiss my 
lips. Her voice was softer than the 
male’s, but she sang a typical oriole song 
with a variety of whistles, quips and 
calls. 

Toward the last of April of her first 
year, and about that time each year she 
lived, we noticed at night that her wings 
were whirring rapidly and she was 
swiftly running back and forth on her 
long perch, uttering at intervals a shrill 
eall that we had never heard her give 
before. Her eyes were wide open but she 
did not see us—she seemed many miles 
away! It was most uncanny; we were 
puzzled and worried. After watching her 
for several nights it dawned on us that 
Pete was migrating. Such this night-fly- 
ing proved to be for each spring she did 
the same thing, keeping it up for about 
three weeks, only stopping when the 
orioles arrived in early May. A similar 
spell would seize her in the fall but it 
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Washington Evergreen 


IRIS 


Extra Good Rhizomes 


China Maid—huge, soft pink 

$1.00 each 

City of Lincoln—golden stand- 

ards, dark red falls $1.50 ea. 

Golden Majesty—rich dark 

yellow $1.00 each 

Great Lakes—very fine light 
== blue $1.75 each 

Mme. M. Lassailly—rich dark blue Bi-color 

$1.00 each 

Morocco Rose—rich rose pink $1.50 each 

All six only $7.75 and we will include $2.25 


in other fine iris, our own selections, free. 
Send card for free catalog. 


WARNER IRIS GARDENS 


GRANDVIEW, WASHINGTON 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


A new list of our collection of about thirty 
sorts, with descriptions, will be mailed in July. 
Ask for it, and enjoy GARDENSIDE GOSSIP, our 
unique plant catalog. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
SHELBURNE, VERMONT 


SUMMER COLOR 


Distinctive Perennials Blooming Now 


Linum Six Hills: Intense Sky-Blue, 2’. 
Lythrum Beacon: Rosy-Red Spikes For Cutting, 4’. 
Salvia Pitcheri: Autumn Clouds of Vivid Blue, 5’. 
Helenium Moerheim Beauty: Warm Mahogany Red, 4’, 
Aster Harrington’s Pink: ‘‘The’’ Pink Aster, 6’. 
Easy, Hardy Plants for Sun, Ordinary Soil 
Vigorous Piants, Your Choice of 5, 
$3.00 Postpaid. Spring Delivery! 


—Ssaxton & wilson 

Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON of 
maplewood, oregon HARDY Plants 

Spray with 


as o-teI™ 














Keeps animal pests from 
evergreens, garden plants, 
trees, shrubs. Harmless to 
humans and animals. Guafs 
anteed. At seed stores, 


ar DOGZOFF” hardware dealers, druggists, 


Copyright 19233 mail order branches. 


PROTECT YOUR PLANTINGS 
FROM DOGS, CATS, RABBITS, MOLES, ANTS 
BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, INC. 
TIPP CITY, OHIO 


ESPALIER 
FRUIT TREES 


the delight of European gardens, 
now available in America. 


Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 
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would last only a few nights, because 
orioles feed up for their autumn journey 
(this she did also) and with their engines 
well “stoked,” go down in a few days, 
not feeding on the way. In the vernal 
migration, however, they feed daytimes 
as they come north, taking about three 
weeks for the trip. 

For generations immemorial orioles 
have come north from Central America 
and Mexico where they winter, flying by 
night, calling out to keep track of the 
flock, and feeding by day, coming ever 
nearer to the place where they love to 
nest and rear their families. Heredity 
seems to be stronger than environment 
in their lives, and all the natural tenden- 
cies of the oriole tribe were inherent in 
our bird, even though removed from all 
her kind. Little Pete flew hard and 
long, but each morning found her in the 
old familiar place, ready to start in at 
once on her favorite foods. 

In the summer we hung Pete out in 
the cherry tree in her small brass cage. 
One morning a beautiful male oriole, 
resplendent in his pre-nuptial plumage, 
sang his rollicking roundelay from the 
walnut tree near by, evidently trying to 
attract Pete’s attention, but the inde- 
pendent little creature never noticed him. 
In his ardor he flew over and lighted on 
Pete’s cage. We opened the cage door, 
thinking to help Lord Baltimore in his 
courtship. Pete flew out (as she was 
wont to do), and not so much as glane- 
ing at her importunate suitor, flew up 
into the cherry tree where (as usual) she 
had a wonderful time picking up bugs 
and ants. After rummaging about for a 
half hour, she hopped back into her eage 
and started in on her mockingbird food. 

We had thought that she would heed 
the call of the wild, and the urge of the 
mating instinet, but she had no idea of 
such a thing. Were we not her beloved 
“folks,” a “queer and unusual pair of 
orioles,” and her present home the only 
one she had ever known? She eared 
nothing for the blandishments of Lord 
Baltimore; she much preferred her state 
of single blessedness, and her own small 
world. ; 

Four years almost to the day from the 
time she was brought to us, Pete oriole’s 
life story was ended. Quite suddenly, 
from no apparent cause, she fell over, 
dead, and we mourned her loss. Evi- 
dently this is the way with many of the 
small birds—life to the full for the al- 
loted time, generally about four years, 
then the tiny engine stops, and the old 
world is poorer and a little less gay for 
their passing. 












HAFFODILS 


you want some of the good 
standard varieties, or you are a 
connoisseur and desire the finest of 
the recent introductions, you 
should have our illustrated cata- 
log. We have, we believe, one of 
the finest selections of the newer 
varieties. Ask specifically for 
Daffodil catalog as we also grow 
Gladioli. 


in) 6. MUTSch 


LEBANON, OREGON 


Whether 
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TRILLIUMS 
For Wild Gardens 





PURPLE TRILLIUM. Flowers brown to 


purple. Followed by red fruits. Plants 
tall—9-18 inches. 

NODDING TRILLIUM. 9-18 inches. 
Flowers white or pinkish. 

WAX TRILLIUM. 12-18 inches. Flowers 


white or pinkish. 

SNOW TRILLIUM. 10-20 inches. Largest 
and best Species. Large white flowers 2-3 
inches across, turning to rose color with 
age. 

YELLOW TRILLIUM. 6-9 inches. Leaves 
dark mottled green. Flowers lemon 
yellow. 

ROSE TRILLIUM. 10-18 in. 
pink nodding flowers. 

PAINTED TRILLIUM. 8-15 inches. Flow- 
ers large scarlet and white. 


Large rose 


5 Extra strong plants of each. 


(35) plants in all. Delivered 56-60 


for only 


For other Wildings to plant in 
the fall, you should see our cat- 
alog. May we send you a copy? 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge 


E, C. ROBBINS 


Ashford, McDowell County, N. C. 

















s, plantain 


Many weeds such as crab plantai 

and chickweed are killed by this liquid 

opets. It will not harm established lawns. 
ff 


ective and economical. Mix with 
water and spray on weed-infested areas. 


8-oz. bottle ........ 75c¢ 
16-oz. bottle...,..$1.25 
32-oz. bottle...... $2.00 
At your garden or hardware store, or 
write us. 





Mantukac Turing 


ROSE 


Compan 
65 OGEN BLDG., BEACON, N. Y. 














GBVE BOIS, 178 
Bug-a-boo 


VICTORY GARDEN SPRAY 







Kills or controls 
practically all 
garden pests 



















magnet OF A RETUND o> 
F Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


Ww DEFECTIVE OR 
woras me 


Victory 
Carden Spray 


Contains Roteno#? 

MAKES Up smmat 
TO 18 GALS. OF ” 

he 'Gredionty maT 
“Wdionts— Water Pe _ 



















IT’S THE 
CONCENTRATED KILLER 
WITH ROTENONE! 


Harmless to humans or pets 
— doom to garden insects. In- 
expensive— 12 to 18 gallons of 
powerful spray from just 4 
ounces! Developed by Socony- 
Vacuum, Bug-a-boo is easy to 
mix—won’t clog sprayer. 








Buy at leading local 
dealers, hardware, 
and department stores 





DW ARF 
FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first year planted. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 





IRIS — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing illus- 
trations with descriptions and prices of 
300 beautiful improved varieties—types 


that bloom from early spring ‘til au- 
tumn—including Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 











Author of “Hardy Californians,’ “California Shrubs,” ete. 


UGUST, when seed pods are begin- 
ning to mature, its a good time to 
start thinking about Christmas. 

Assuming that you have friends who 
are ‘‘charm string’’ fans, it would be 
well to focus your attention on seed 
pods with decorative values. Consider 
the capsules of catalpa, peony and 
jacaranda (nice things can be done with 
the thin, broad, spoon-shaped pods of 
jacaranda if they are gathered before 
they become old and dark). Eucalyptus 
pods come in endless shapes and sizes, 
and teasel, that old wayside weed, has 
been lifted to the exalted station of a 
desirable ornament. Don’t forget 
gourds. 

Watch for self-sows of excessively 
admired plants, capture them when 
about two inches high in small pots or 
eans and, when they are well estab- 
lished, move them to larger containers, 
pinching them back so as to insure well- 
rounded stalwart plants. In October 
put them into their Christmas pots, turn 
the pots often in order to have even 
development, and keep them growing 
with manure water. Because we our- 
selves value a certain plant, it does not 
mean that all look upon it with a 
covetous eye, so be sure that your 
treasure is sincerely yearned after by 
the recipient. 

The period between late August and 
the first fall rains is when the wild 
plants in our native West Coast gardens 
have their hardest sledding. Moisture 
has gone out of the ground and growth 
is almost at a standstill. This, if any, 
is the time they need water. Do not 
water them often, but give them one or 
two good soakings, letting the hose 
drip for a long while at the roots. Par- 
ticular attention should be given those 
plants which were put in last autumn 
or winter, for though they are resting 
and could probably bridge successfully 
the gap from now until rains, they will 
be most grateful for these thorough 
wettings. 

Late summer and autumn are when 
the aphids rampage. Watch for them 
on your coles, beans and lettuce, for 
they can cause no end of injury to peas 
and beans by carrying a virus mosaic. 
Dust susceptible vegetables often with 
nico-dust or rotenone, getting these 
powders well into the centers of close, 
new shoots where the juicy young 
growth attracts and hides these sucking 
depredators. 
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Southern California. Amateur gard- 
eners do not always grasp the necessity 
of early planting if there is to be a 
winter vegetable garden. The high 
temperature of late summer is needed 
to stimulate the early growth of vege- 
tables which are to mature during the 
cool winter months. Onion seedlings 
from August-sown seed will give large 
spring onions. 

Essentials in cabbages include small- 
headed Copenhagen Market, chloro- 
phyll-rich Savoy and one of the Chinese 
cabbages. Make small sowings of each 
of these now and second sowings of the 
same early in September. As Chinese 
cabbages are difficult to transplant suc- 
cessfully, especially in dry, hot, late 
summer, sow these in groups of two or 
three seeds at least two feet apart, and 
thin when they are two or three inches 
tall so as to leave one plant to a place. 

The other two ecabbages can be trans- 
planted to their permanent places when 
their second leaves are two _ inches 
tall. Put Copenhagen two feet apart 
and Savoy three feet apart. Don’t de- 
lay, for short days and cold nights are 
not far off and now is the time to make 
initial plantings of these and many oth- 
er vegetables. 

This month prepare for winter color 
in the flower garden by ineluding 
nemesia and Phlox drummondi among 
your winter-blooming annuals. I con- 


sider nemesia winter-blooming annual ' 


number one, and it gives a pleasant re- 
lief from the hard-worked but indis- 
pensable calendula. The first nemesia 
sowing may not be entirely successful, 
as it is not a hot weather plant and 
it may be bothered by late summer heat, 
but those seedlings which pull through 
will give gratifying November results. 


California fog belt. When one of 
those warm sunny late summer days 
visits your garden, don’t go into a flurry 
and play the hose at mid-day but wait 
until tomorrow, which will probably be 
foggy and give you a chance to do a 
thorough and effective job of watering. 
Choose a foggy day for moving some 
individual plants from those mats of 
self-sown ecinerarias which have ap- 
peared during the last few weeks. They 
may not produce the largest flowers 
and the colors may not be pure, but 
they will provide inexpensive winter 
cheer. Next month will not be too 
early to seatter seed of Cineraria 
stellata in shady places where, even 
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though not watered, it will take over 
like a wild flower when rains come, and 
carry on alone. 

The white cabbage butterfly is now 
hovering over the coles, settling every 
now and then to deposit her eggs on the 
under-side of the leaves. She senses 
that these are good hatching days and 
strains every effort to get rid of her egg 
hoard where its resultant caterpillars 
may find’ satisfactory subsistence. 
Dust the plants with non-poisonous dust 
such as Botano, or, if your vegetable 
garden is a little kitchen-door one, 
small enough for handwork, dash out 
with a butterfly net and capture her 
before she fills the cradle. 


Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 
Since Big Valley gardeners are among 
the few Californians who ean grow 
Oriental poppies to perfeetion, why not 
make the most of this distinetion by 
putting in some of the best strains? 
There are now variants in pure white, 
rose-red and many new pink tones. If 
you are going to do anything about it, 
now is the time to act. Prepare the soil 
very deeply, provide plenty of old 
manure, well worked in, and be sure 
that the place you have chosen is the 
one you want, for moving perennial 
poppies is no easy chore. 

In the hot drowsy Big Valley, August 
activity runs more to cropping than to 
planting, though broccoli, cabbage, beet, 
earrot, Swiss chard, Imperial 615 and 
New York head lettuce may be sown. 


Pacific Northwest. Keep cutting the 
old flower heads off the phlox in the 
perennial borders and keep the piants 
well watered and fed. Feed chrysan- 
themums until the buds are fully formed 
and then stop feeding, but continue to 
water, and disbud where necessary. If 
you relieve dahlias of their dead flowers 
and continue to feed and water them, 
there will be bloom until frost. This is 
the month for moving evergreens and 
putting in new ones. Be sure that the 
newly planted ones are not allowed to 
dry out during late summer drought. 

Pot up narcissi, tulips, and other 
spring blooming bulbs for forcing. 
Glorious and Orange Cup narcissi, both 
belonging to the Poetaz group, and sin- 
gle early tulips, are safe choice for pot 
culture. Potting soil is composed of 
one part good garden loam, one part 
peat or leaf mold and one part .sand. 
Mix this well, fill the pots half full 
(seeing that there is drainage material 
at the bottom), and put in the bulbs, 
covering them to the depth of one inch. 
Sink the pots in a shady part of the 
garden, cover with 3 inches of soil, and 
keep them from drying out until they 
are taken into the house in October. 

Fall sowings of onions, lettuce, rad- 
ish, turnips, carrots, beets, chard, kale, 
spinach, cabbage and beans can go in 
now and be sure to choose early and 
rapid-growing varieties. Keep the 
beans that are now bearing picked 
clean so as to induce continued produe- 
tion and use all greens, beets and car- 
rots before they got old. 
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@ 
6 for *4° 
Freee colo oust DAy LILY 
R Gorgeous Orange with Each Order 
of 6 IRIS 
Each Group of 6 Plants will have a Complete Range of Color, 
many of them PRIZE WINNERS. Every Plant Labeled 
SIBERIAN—CHOICE =" FLOWER Variety a 
KAEMPFERI—HUGE SUMMER-FLOWERING 
12 SIBERIAN—3 BEARDED—3 KAEMPFERI $ 00 
71 PLANTS FREE—3 GOLD DUST DAY LILIES 1 0 


Send check or EMIL A, WITTMAN Shipment 


Money Order— via 
No. C. O. Ds Dept. F-8 Clifton, N. J. 












WORLD'S ee BEARDED IRIS 





Express, Collect 














Recipe For a Beautiful Lawn 


..Fall Sowing with Scoetee. 


Take an average lawn ... rake it vigorously... 
apply Scott’s Turf Builder and then re-seed with 
Scotts. Time? Late summer or early fall. Then 
watch it develop into beautiful weedfree turf. 


















This recipe was followed by Mr. Everett McMillan 
of Hammond, Ind., who writes “My Scott Lawn, 
in contrast to others, is a beautiful green and 
weedfree. Everyone admires it.” Plan now to have 
a sparkling green Scott Lawn... but first send for 
a FREE 2 year subscription to Lawn Care. It's a 
lawn advisory service chock-full of beautifying 
recipes for amateurs. Just send a post card to... 


Oo. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
28 Fourth St. « Marysville, Ohio 








U.S. Govt. urges home fruit tree planting... NOW 


Big New STARK YEAR BOOK 
Vb) a -% ¢ ae Oi) Co) ae - Vo (<1 es SO OP 


We stand 20% of the cost of amazing new Fruit 
Tree Collections to encourage Victory Planting 


Specials in Roses and Shrubs , we 
°G 
ae 


NEW. varieties of fruit trees save years of wait gree 
ing—now ready to help National Health 
and Victory. Bred and Selected to bear 
younger. Introduced by the wizards of 
horticulture, Burbank and Stark. 
* Luscious fruits of mammoth size and ex- STARK| 
tra flavor. Pure Strain and Hybrid trees cross bred for vigor and Nurseries & Orchard 
hardiness so they thrive and bear almost anywhere farm crops grow. Box DD- 15 np ry 
Please send 1946 
rage YEAR BOOK of Stark 
; Burbank Prize uit, et 
1 Check here f ial 10-4 
tree proposition. .~<\s 
~ [] Check here for sogeial over 204 



















New— 
STARKING 
Apple 
(Trademark) 


of grafting—each tree inspected 5 times by nursery experts to as- 
sure you . very cream of the crop—no runts or weaklings. 
EXTRA GLORIOUS BIG 72-PG. CATALOG (FREE while 
supply lasts) shows these miracle fruits, shrubs and roses in natural 
beauty. “‘Expert’s-Choice”’ Fruit Tree Victory Collectionsnow at 1/5th 
off—we stand 1/5th of cost to encourage patriotic planting and help 
win the war. Specials in shrubs and roses. MAIL COUPON today. 


STARK NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., BoxoD-15, Louisiana, Mo. 



















They are given head start by Stark Extra Heavy Root System 
il” tree proposition. 








© Name ..cccccccces 
SPARE-TIME SALESMEN & WOMEN WANTED a7 
—Big mone weskiy. O. E. Griffin made exceptional < 4 St. or R.F.D 
earnings, $240.01 in month spare time. Biggest —— a ae A ‘ 


chance in years as Govt. urges Home Fruit Tree . 

Planting. CASH paid weekly. Liberal commission, 

valuable prizes. Free outfit. Free training. No in- 
chance, Mai 


pe Ag ‘ail coupon NOW! Check here if interes ted in liberal Weekly Cash In 


come Plan for Spare-time selling Stark prize trees 
























YOUR SPRING 
IRIS GARDEN 


Now is the time to plant 
iris for beautiful bloom next 
spring. Here are seven va- 
rieties which will give you a 
vivid assortment of colors. 
They are guaranteed to grow 
in your garden. 





FAIR ELAINE—Creamy white standards and 
rich yellow falls. 

CHINA MAID—One of the finest of pink 
blends. 

JUNALUSKA—A very bright coppery-red. 

MOUNT CLOUD—One of the best whites. 
Weather resistant. 

MISSOURI—Clear 
grant. 

SHAH JEHAN—Creamy buff, chestnut and 
velvety purple, all edged with pale 
lavender. 

PERSIA—Smoky blue, grey and bronze. Very 
shapely flowers. 


All 7 (o $4.65 catalog value) for $3.50 
AND FREE—Golden Cuneay (Value $2.50) the 
very large glistening yellow, if you pay the 
express. 

Send for color catalog of Irises, Daylilies, 

Daffodils. 


MILLIKEN GARDENS 


369 W. COLORADO ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 


PANSY SEED 


STEELE’S “JUMBO MIXED” 
The super strain of famous “Mastodon” Giants 
from a leading specialist grower, Early-bloom- 
ing. Long-stemmed. Fine texture. Immense 
(up to 4 inches across). Giant pkt. (over 600 
seed) $1.00. Cultural suggestions ‘free. See ad 
in this issue. 


ROBERT L, POULSON 


deep blue. Very fra- 

































184-15 Cambridge Road Jamaica, 3, N. Y. 
1500 VARIETIES 
Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Shipped Parcel Post or Express 
PREPAID 
‘) Ask for Free Catalog No. 38 
C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 
is an ideal 
F ADL time to plant 
fruit trees, berries, shrubs and roses. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 

STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 
Magnificent, Showy Cattleyas 
(Fine plants, each with one lead) 

Cattleya Perciviliana 
Blooms in fall or winter. . 
Cattleya Speciocissima 
Blooms twice yearly; sum- 


. $5.00 


mer and winter........ 5.00 
Cattleya Mossiae 
Blooms in late spring or 
early summer......... 6.00 


The Collection, 3 Plants. .....$15.00 


Exceptional Value, for collectors, flower growers 
and owners of conservatories and greenhouses. 
Flowering size, with one lead, in 4 to 5-inch pots. 


Please mail remittance with order, for 
shipment. Express Collect. 


 ~wOLDFARB. 
S€ED STORE oer . 


162 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 











Learn How to Grow Violas 
(Continued from page 390) 


but Papilio seems especially well bless- 
ed in that way to me. 

One would not want to overlook the 
lovely apricot Chantreyland, because it 
too is highly usable in creating pleas- 
ing garden pictures. The’ ruby-crim- 
son A:‘kwright Ruby and the wine-red 
Tlona, although not so easily placed, 
are delightful in correct associations. 

The definition of ‘‘correct associa- 
tions’? would differ, of course, with 
the varying likes and dislikes of dif- 
ferent gardeners. For my own part, I 
like them combined with pale buff, 
white or pale to sky-blue. Good com- 
panions among these violas are the 
pure white Avalanche and the large- 
flowered Blue Perfection. 

One of the later comers to this sec- 
tion, W. H. Woodgate, is in a elass 
by itself in several ways. Its rich 
violet-purple color is a most pleasing 
shade, in my opinion, and its large 
round flowers on long stems makes it 
a suitable cutting item. It may be, 
though I have no knowledge that it 
is true, that the new variety Purple 
Heart, which was introduced in plants 
last spring, may be a selection of Wood- 
gate. Its purple, perhaps a little 
lighter than the former, and large size 
of flower on stems six inches or more 
long makes one think of a glorified 
Woodgate which has been reproduced 
vegetatively. 

Growing violas from seeds is so 
simple and so easy that it would seem 
wasted effort and space to describe it. 


One can broadcast the seeds, rake them 


in, and then forget them, with every 
assurance of a fairly satisfactory crop. 
But it would not be the ultimate which 
is possible by especial pains. The fol- 
lowing schedule has that goal in mind. 

Sow the seeds thinly in flats of 
ordinary garden soil, making it light 
with sand if the soil is naturally heavy. 
Personally I prefer to sow in May or 
June, but almost as good results can 
be expected from August sowing. It 
is then necessary, however, to take care 
that the tiny seedlings are not fried in 
the hot summer sun. In any ease the 
seedlings should be transplanted as 
soon as they are large enough to handle, 
certainly, before they become stunted 
by overcrowding in the seed bed. I 
like to transplant to a frame that can 
be shaded, using garden soil with an 
abundance of leaf mold thoroughly in- 
corporated with it to a depth of at 
least 8 inches. 

Unless they are wanted for bloom- 
ing in the cold greenhouse or frames, 
they are moved to their permanent 
quarters as soon as the fall rains com- 


mence, usually in early September 
here. Twice handling and growing in 








KILL WEEDS WITH 


WEEDONE 


TRADE Manx 

















Beautiful 
Oriental 
Iris 


(Iris Kaempferi) 


Betty F. Holmes. Double; white. 
Bluebird. Single; rich blue. 
Columbia. Double; blue with white veins, yellow 
center. 
Purple and Gold. 
golden _ throat. 
Red Riding Hood. Single; red. 
Rose Anna. Double; light mauve, heavily veined 
with purple. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
6 Iris (1 each) $3.50 ppd. 
18 Iris (3 each) $7.50 ppd. 
12 iris (2 each) $5.75 ppd. 
FREE: Catalog of pie Perennials, 
oses, Bulbs. 


CARROLL GARDENS 


Box F Westminster, Md. 


wROSE GUIDE 


Get your name on the list for the FALL edition 
of the STAR ROSE CATALOG. A guide to the 
best varieties in each class—with accurate de- 
scriptions and full color illustrations. Includes 


ed the finer new introductions which will be the 


Double; rich violet-purple with 








feature of next year’s shows, and the best of 
the older varieties. Now is ‘the time to plan 
your 1946 Rose Garden—this is your guide. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, President West Grove 407, Pa. 





PANSY SEED SOWING TIME IS HERE! 
- you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


2 packet, SOO seeds, mixed....... $1.00 

3 packets, SOO seeds each, mixed. .$2.00 

Bz ounce .....e06 pred meh $6 -00 
strain produces nch blooms of won- 

5 i By Egy texture “and long stems. Cultural 

= Mage | ogee eg 

order direct of the originator. 


MRS. MERTON. SG. ‘ELLIS, Box 66, Canby, Oregon 








HAMMOND'S 


ANT GAS 


KIL L Ss Termites and Moles, too, die je quickly 


with Ant G 4 
AN TS denier tatt pint $0 cto. at 
MMOND PAINT & CHEMI 
75N Ferry St. a “ae 


GLADIOLUS 


Do you raise them? If not, why 
not? It is the most satisfying and 
thrilling summer flower you can 
grow. The modern varieties with their 
countless colors and shades and forms 
will give you garden pleasure you 
never dreamed of. I try to keep up 
with the best and latest varieties and 
to list them in my catalog. Price list 
will be out in October and catalog in 
January. 








Are you on my list? 


} | Champlain View Gardens 


Box 45, Burlington, Vt. 


Elmer Gove 











leaf mold makes for a mass of fibrous 
roots, which means a long season of 
production of large flowers. Plants 
handled in that way should produce 
a bounteous harvest of flowers until 
July or August of the second year, 
when the stems which have flowered 
should be cut away, leaving the new 
shoots at the center of the plant to 
continue the performance. If the 
planting has shown any specially good 
kinds, and kinds like Jersey Gem, 
Maggie Mott, the New Purple Heart 
and other named varieties which do not 
come true from seeds, they may be 
propagated from cuttings after the 
following manner. 


Vegetative propagation. Cuttings of 
new growths are made any time from 
July onward, though preferably not 
too far onward if the new plants are 
to be wintered in the open. Strictly 
speaking, they are not cuttings in my 
own ease, because I never use a knife, 
preferring instead to pull the stems 
away from the plant, with a heel of 
old wood attached. If the work is 
carefully done, one or more tiny roots 
will often be found attached to the 
pieces, and that is a good start toward 
a vigorous new plant. 

If only a few cuttings are to be 
made, they may be rooted in pots of 
sandy soil, preferably placed in a pro- 
pagating case where they can be kept 
close for a fortnight. For a large 
number, a frame is needed. In that 
case I like to choose one with a north- 
east exposure, though even a_ south- 
ward-facing one may be used if shad- 
ing is carefully attended to until the 
plants are well rooted. The plants are 
placed 2 inches apart in rows 3 inches 
apart. Holes just deep enough to ac- 
commodate the cuttings are made with 
a dibble or large pencil and extreme 
care is taken to see that the cuttings 
are planted firmly with no air pocket 
at the bottom of the hole; otherwise 
a poor strike can be expected or, if 
rooting does take place, growth will 
probably be indifferent. 

The euttings should be watered in 
with a fine rose, after which the sash 
and shading material are placed on the 
frame. Subsequent care until rooting 
takes place includes a careful watch 
of conditions inside the frame. The 
sash may be raised a little during the 
night to admit fresh air. Only enough 
water should be given to keep the 


cuttings from flagging. After two weeks 
of a close atmosphere, the sash may be 
raised a bit and finally removed en- 
tirely, but some shading during the 
day should be kept on until the cool 
days of fall arrive. 

This may all sound rather com- 
plicated to the uninitiated; but it is 
the safest way to grow really good 
plants and, at the same time, be sure 
of a heavy strike, that I know. In ease 
one does not care to go to that bother, 
cuttings, made in the same way and 
handled in an open bed of light soil 
with some shade, often give good re- 
sults. 

Bedding violas or tufted pansies, as 
you please, do well here in sun or 
shade, and I suspect they would do 
the same elsewhere, except in the 
hotter sections, if their moisture needs 
were looked after in dry hot weather. 
In our light soil at least, they like an 
abundance of leaf mold or old manure 
in their diet. 


Johnny-jump-ups. Any account of 
violas would be incomplete without 
some notice of the quaint Johnny- 
jump-ups. The collection of Johnnies 
has been a passion with me for years— 
a passion which does not fade with 
familiarity. Rather, it becomes more 
consuming as each season with its 
parade of new saucy faces comes and 
goes. They are never the same and 
they are never in the same place, but 
they are always welcome wherever they 
turn up. <A good collection of John- 
nies is seldom the simple matter of going 
to one’s favorite nursery to make a 
selection, for they are not regular 
articles of commerce, travelling instead 
between friends over the backyard fence. 

Nor is their collection a matter of a 
year or two; in my own ease, I have 
been at it a quarter of a century and 
still count myself a beginner. There 
seems to be a tendency among some 
newcomers to the cult to stress size 
of flower. That is a bad mistake, I 
think, for one of Johnny’s charms is 
small size of flower. In fact, I closely 
watch size in my seedlings and intro- 
duce the tiny-flowered waif, V. rafines- 
qui among the stock plants when the 
babies commence to show aspirations 
to rival the bedding violas. For your 
own peace of mind, you should be 
warned not to take up the cult of 
Johnny unless you are prepared to fol- 
low it to the end of time. 








Flower Grower @ August, 1945 


FINER PANSIES 


Famous Giant Swiss, brilliant colors, pkt $1.00. 
Hybrid Blend, huge pastels & bronzes, pkt $1.00. 
Clarke Blend, mixture of Swiss & Hybrids, pkt $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER, half pkts, each of the above, the 
three $1.25. 


FOUR SEPARATE COLORS, Firebeacon 
Ullswater 
Gold, for mass planting. 
each, the four $1.25. 


(red), 
Montblanc (white), Coronation 
Special pkts, 200 seeds 


(blue), 


Cultural directions. Pansy & Primrose catalogue. 


THE CLARKES, gyw*e@peweers, Clackamas, Oregon 
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Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


from the originator 


Seed of all our 


NOVELTIES 


1945 Crop 
Ask for catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola 





California 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 


QUALITY GLADIOLUS BULBS 
CHOICE TULIP BULBS 
REGALE LILIES 
Write for Tulip and Lily prices 


J. H. HEBERLING 











Easton, Ill. 








It’s coming this fall— 
THE NEW 


‘‘Streamliner’’ Everbearing Strawberry 


The strawberry sensation of the century. 
Send for our beautiful nursery catalog today. 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Hillsboro Oregon 


EVERBEARING 
RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry plants which will fruit next 
summer. Write for FREE CATALOG. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 


THE BEST DAFFODILS 


If you would like to obtain some of the newest 
American-produced Daffodils, recent novelties, or 
popular kinds write for my illustrated catalog 
that describes more than 150 varieties. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
Rockville, Rt. 4, 


BLOOMING SIZE 77, 


TULIP 


50 

















Maryland. 




















PRIZE SELEC- 
TION PRICED FOR 


ADVANCED CLEARANCE 
ACT NOW! Here’s anamaz 


ing limited Tulip buy of 50 


BLOOMING SIZE bulbs. First 
time availablein this magnificent 


assortment of DARWINS, TRIUMPH, 
BREEDER and COTTAGH TULIPS. Produce 
peerless, finely-proportiened flowers ! Guaranteed to 
bloom in lavish burst of radiant colors. Order now— 
pay later. Sent in time for Fall planting. 
25 GLADIOLA BULBLETS GIVEN 
FREE Glorious rainbow mix, several years of lovely 
flower production ahead. Your extra gift for 
ordering now in advance. 
SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW, PAY LATER 
Mail order today. Next fall on arrival pay only $1.94 plus 
postage. (SPECIAL, 100 Tulip Bulbs with 50 Gladiola 
Bublets free, $3.59 plus postage.) CASH ORDERS SENT 
PREPAID. Money back guarantee. Quantity limited, So 
today, now, send order to 
MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. M-1412-H 
148 Monroe Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Bulbs 


WHITE GRAPE HYACINTHS—‘‘Dainty Clusters of 
white pearls for your Spring Garden.’’ $1 per doz. post- 
paid. REDWOODS GARDEN, R. 17, Box 1376, Mil- 
waukie, Oregon, 








Cactus ; 
“CACTI—SUCCULENTS, HOW TO GROW THEM”. 68 
pages, 65 pictur 25c. Monthly magazine, six-months 


$1.00. SCOTT HASE LTON, Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 


MINIATURE TREES, Elephant Bush, Pine, Cocoanut 
cactus ete., 10 for $1. Assorted Dish Garden plants, 
20 for $1 ‘‘Hairy’’ cactus, 5 for $1, COOVER’S Orlando, 
Fla 

CACTUS catalog, 20 big page S, 65 illustrations, 25 cents 
coin or stamps. FITZPATRICK’S CACTUS GARDENS, 
R3-F, Edinburg, , Texas. 


pein Daffodils 


DAFFODILS—Emperor, Empress, Golden - Spur, r, White 
Narcissus, large bulbs, 25 $1; 100 $3.50 posipaid. $25 per 
1000. MRS. W. E. WALTERS, R. 2, Pulaski, Tenn. 

BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE DAFFODILS, mixed size for 
naturalizing. $1 per quart, postpaid. State inspected. 
ROBINSON, Bulb Specialist, Chelsea, Michigan. 


DAFFODIL MIXTURE: Including these 10 fine varieties. 
Cheerfulness, Helios, Phyllida, srightling, Emperor, 
Whitewell, Evangeline, Lady Diana Manners, Croesus & 
King Alfred. 100 bulbs—$6. 50 bulbs—$3.50 prepaid. 
Order —~ and plant early for better blooms in spring 
1946. PINEY POINT F ARM, Nuttall, Virginia. 


“KING ALFRED, large” selected bulbs that produce stiff 
2-foot stems and mammoth trumpets. The finest grown for 
borders, cut flowers or for naturalizing. 25 for $1.75; 50 
for $3. 10 per cent discount allowed on orders of 250 
bulbs or more. Immediate shipment, prepaid. EPWORTH 
GARDENS, R. 2, Newburgh, Indiana. 


DAFFUDILS—Handmade 6-variety mixture $3.75 per 
peck, $12.75 per crate holding % bushel. King Alfred, 
Emperor, Olympia, The First, Sir Watkins, and Helios 
included, For pete on varieties sold separately send for 
our list. RIVER’S EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, Va. 


T™HANDMADE” MIXTURE DAFFODILS. Each 100 con- 
tains 20 varieties—S8 distinct types-——covering 6 weeks 
bloom. Includes King Alfred, Olympia, Albatross, Emper- 
or, Victoria, Buttercup, White Lady, Primrose Phoenix, 
Dante Julette, Golden Spur, Elvira, Laurens Kaster, Cam- 
pernelle, ete.—large blooming size—Many double Nose 
$5.00 hundred; $45.00 thousand. HOWARD GARDENS, 
Republic, Mo. 





























Delphiniums a 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUMS, finest strain 
in the world. Plants and seeds. Send for free folder. 
Offerman Delphinium Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 
6, Wash. 

NEW “PACIFIC HYBRIDS”, Giant double blooming 
delphiniums. Mixed colors or white. Young plants, 50 for 
$3; 100 for $5 postpaid. HONEYREE HAVEN, Dover, 
New Jersey. 

















Evergreens 


EVERGREEN seedlings—transplants—larger stock in wide 

variety, for forestry, windbreak, and ornamental planting. 
Order for fall. Descriptive catalog free. RANSOM 
NU JRSE RY, Geneva, Ohio. 


Fertilizers—_Soil Conditioners 


FINE SCREENED loamy peat humus excellent for lawns, 
gardens, ferns, azaleas, camelias, etc. Acid PH. 4-8. Some 
nitrogen $1.00 per 2 bushel bag. No order accepted 
for less than 5 bags. Cash please. HAASE BROS., 116 S. 
Jefferson Street, _ Peoria, _Milinois, 


Soi | aloe 


LINCOLN PLASTIC PLANT MARKERS: Available in 
any quantities desired, Use our BANNER TYPE 
MARKERS to designate full plantings—tulips, iris—all 
plants. Insures, next spring, a permanent record of your 
cherished perennials. These labels and special waterproof 
indelible ink withstand all weather conditions—Last 
indefinitely. SEND $1.15 (Postal Money Order) for 25 
Banner Markers and ink, postpaid: 200, $6.80. Add 10 
per cent for ink and postage. LINCOLN LABORATOR- 
IES, Northfield, Minnesota. 








Hemerocallis—Daylilies 
HEMEROCALLIS, Mary Stoker, Ophir, Pale Moon, 
Raiah, Stalwart, $2.85 value for $2. Free list of Hemer- 
ocallis and Hosta. H. A. ZAGER, 4215 Urbandale, Des 

Moines 10, Towa 

AUGUST PIONEER, Bijou, Dover, Linda, Mrs. Wyman— 
extra choice, $4.10 value only $3. Other bargains in free 
list of  Irise Davlilies, Poppies, Peonies. tox G, 
ARV ISTA G AR DE NS, Sattle Creek, _ Mic chigan, 





House Plants 


HOUSE PLANT Kalanchoes from seedum family, small 
blooms makes a beautiful cluster, Easy to grow, plant now 

blooms for Christmas or Spring, enjoy growing this 
plant. 5 rooted cuttings $1.00, WOOD THE FLORIST, 
East Peoria, Illinois. 


. 





Hyacinths 


AFTER FIVE YEARS OF WAR, bulbs in all known 
colors and varieties again will be received from the 
Netherlands. Top sized bulbs only 85 cents each. Also 
imported Darwin, Cottage and-all other varieties of tu- 
lips $2 per dozen. Crocus $1.25 per dozen. Rush orders 
to MONROE PEONY FARM, Box 2530, Monroe, N. Y. 
GIANT BLUE GRAPE HYACINTHS, a spring flower you 
will enjoy. Very hardy, 40 bulbs $1. Grow some of our 
bulblets which are very interesting. Most all will bloom 
the second season. 200 for 50 cents. Postpaid. No cata- 
log. W. W. GARDENS, 3213 W. 46 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Iris 

BULBOUS IRIS, special August only, flowering size 
bulbs, 60 Dutch, 40 Spanish, 25 English, 50 Crocus, 50 
Mertensia Virginica, above long season blooming collection 
$15 prepaid. VITO CONENNA BULB FARM, Sno- 
homish, _Washington. 

ENJOY LIFE WITH IRIS—20 high grade different va- 
rieties, labeled, all colors and ends, $1 postpaid. 
LICKLY IRIS GARDE , Hudson, Mich. 


TRISES—25 choice tall bearded, mixed unlabeled, post- 
paid for $1. ree list, 400 new varieties. JOHN N. 
BOMMERSBACH, Decatur 4, TIL 

REMOVAL Sales Iris. Forty rhizomes named, i, unlabeled 
varieties, one dollar. Ten to twenty extras if you pay 
express. At least thirty varieties. Crestview Iris Place, 
R.F.D. ‘6, Te’ Terre Haute, _Ind. 














Lily of the Valley 


PLANT NOW for spring bloom 50 pips for $: 3. 100 for $5, 
500 for $22.50, 1000 for $40. Add ten per. cent for 
transportation, RONALD K. MacMASTER, 30 Kempshall 
Place, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
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INDIAN SUMMER, best everbearing “raspberry plants. 


Orders accepted now for fall delivery. 12 large plants $2 
postpaid. MONROE PEONY FARM, Box 2530, Monroe, 
New York. - 
RARE HARDY Azaleas, 14 varieties, Evergreens, Yews, 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Lilacs, Magnolias, Pink Dog- 
woods, Japanese Maples, 10 to 75 cents each, send for 
list. Yews in variety. 4-6". ALANWOLD NURSERY, 
Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 


Orchids 


ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of “our 
Nun's Orchid plants and have twelve to thirty-five four 
inch orchids next February and March, then for many 
years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christmas 
gifts. Four Dollars with order. CHARMAINE GAR- 
DENS, Lakeland, _Fila. 




















Denske 


PEONIES—I LACK | SPACE to plant all the peonies I 
have in storage for spring planting, so write for my sur- 
plus bargain offer now. DR. THIMLAR GARDENS, Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana. 


EDULIS SUPERBA—The Decoration Day peony.. Bright, 
old-rose pink center with light pink collar. Strong vig- 
orous stock with 4 to 7 eye divisions ready to bloom next 
spring. New low fall wholesale prices. 3 for $1.50; 10 
for $4.25; 50 for $17.50; 100 or more 30 cents each. Trans- 
portation charges prepaid east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Orders accepted only to August 30. Shipment starts 
August 10. EPWORTH GARDENS, R. 2, Newburgh, 
Indiana. 

AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types and 
colors. Finest reds, finest singles and Japs, magnificent 
rose fragrant doubles; brilliant sensational early species 
Hybrids. Healthy roots, moderate prices. Free $1.50 
Peony with certain orders. Free Catalogue. Collection 
Cc, five ee Peonies, all different, $3 postpaid. Send 
today. Edward A AU TEN, ._dr., r., Box W, Princeville, Il. 














Primrose Seed 


POLYANTHUS—Burnaby Strain (new). The largest Prim- 
rose extant, many flowers much larger than silver dollar; 
gorgeous mixed colors, over 100 seeds $1.00: WEST C. 
NE TELSON, 8} 8814 § 9th Avenue, ie, SW, | Seattle 6, Wash. 








Prize Seals 
PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to THE HORNER PRESS, P. O. Box 85, Rutledge, 
Del. oo... _ Pa. 








"eee 
ROSE Bushes world’s best. Hints on care and culture. 
Write for free illustrated catalog. McCLUNG BROS., 
Rose Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 

















10 PACKETS Perennial flower seeds 25 cents postpaid, 
each different. Grow hardy plants. Lawn seed for fall 
sowing 2 lbs. 98 cents postpaid. HARRY CURE, Atchi- 
son, Kansas. 

FLOWER SEED BARGAIN. Twenty different packets 
25 cents. JOE SMITH, 3241-28th Avenue W., Seattle, 
Washington. 








‘Special Offers 


PRINTING t that pleases, 250 envelopes $1.25 also letter- 
heads, add postage, free ‘samples and price list. INMAN’S 
CREATIVE PRINT, Elmer 25, New Jersey. 











100 BAMBOO CANE STAKES. $2, 6 native white spider 
lily, 6 red spider lily, 10 Louisiana iris. Each group $1. 
Free list, EDMOND RIGC #8, St. Martinville, La. 





‘DON’T FEED SPARROWS. Make your own trap that 
will catch thousands. Join national campaign to elimi- 
nate these pests. Write for details. ROY VAIL, Howe 2, 
Indiana. 

CLEARANCE—Choice | assorted hardy plants—20 better 
tall phlox, 20 perennials, 25 sedums, 35 violets, 20 divari- 
cata phlox, 15 asters, 4 hemerocallis, 4 peonies—each lot 
$1 or any six for $5.50 postpaid. SUNNYSIDE GAR- 
DENS, Madison, Nebraska. 





NATIVE PERENNIALS, SHRUBS, | SEEDS OF THE 
GREAT PLAINS. Rock Garden Clematis, creeping 
Phloxes, cushion Astragalus, Penstemons, Evening Prim- 
roses, Mertensias, other gems, Cacti, border plants, Cata- 
logs. CLAUDE A. BARR, Prairie Gem Ranch, Smith- 
wick, South Dakota. 


HEMMEROCALLIS 10 named $3.00, save 65¢._ Iris 
Kaempferi 10 named $3.00, save 55¢. Bearded Iris 
10 named $2.00, save 55¢. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, 
New Jersey. 














free. Cornell N Nursery, Corneli, _ Illinois. 


Tulips 





TULIPS FOR FALL PLANTING, Large, high quality 
bulbs, reasonably priced. Send for catalog. Noble 
Gardens, 1717 Powell Avenue, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
TULIP SPECIAL. 15 blooming-size bulbs $1.00 postpaid. 
No C.0.D. A superb mixture of popular varieties and 
colors that will delight every flower lover. F, E. BARBER, 
Central Square, New York. 

TULIPS—Big No. 1 bulbs, choice mixed 12 for $1.00. 
eneral mixture, 15 for $1.00. 

IRIS—high grade, each different 20 for $1. 00. Catalog 














Viola = 





VIOLA SEED—For interesting new hybrid violas, plant 
our choice seed selected from the finest named perennial 
varieties available. Special blend of the following colors 
—blue, yellow, white, and rose. Generous packet $1, 
postpaid. Planting directions with orders. No list. 
HARP ER VIOLA GARDENS, Warren, Oregon, 





Wanted 











WANTED: Tris, King Tut, Omaha, Green & White 
striped leaf (Zebra) Mme. Cheri, Apache. Hardy Phlox, 
Hybrid Hemerocallis & other perennial flowering plants 
for resale. Quote cash wholesale price. A. B. KAT- 
KAMIER, Macedon, N. Y. 











Wildflowers 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule, pubescens, 
spectabile, $1.25; 12 acaule, $1.50; 25 wildflowers, our 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.25. Postpaid. HENDERSON’S 
BOT ANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, Indiana. 
WILDFLOWERS & FERNS, to brighten a shady nook in 
the garden. Catalogue free on request. WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, R. D., Home, Pennsylvania. 




















Dr. Leon H. Leonian 
R. LEON H. LEONIAN died at his 


home in Morgantown, West Virginia, 
on June 7, at the age of 57. He had been 
ill for about a year. 

Dr. Leonian was a botanist and a plant 
pathologist, and in 1922 was assigned to 
the West Virginia University Experiment 
Station, where he rose from the position 
of assistant plant pathologist to, in 1936, 
professor of mycology. Besides being an 
academic scientist, however, he was a 
keen plantsman and breeder and as a 
hobby took up the breeding of delphiniums. 
The hobby grew until it became nec essary 
for him to secure land in the hills. By 
the early 1930’s the Lyondel Gardens 
strain of hand-crossed delphinium seed 
was famous. Dr. Leonian was _ also 
interested in Oriental poppies and day- 
lilies, and offered daylily seeds of red- 
shaded forms. Because of pressure of 
other work, Dr. Leonian sold his stock of 
seedling plants to Wayside Gardens, and 
this firm in recent years has offered plants 
of Leonian’s hybrids in’ mixture. 

Dr. Leonian was active in the American 
Delphinium Society, and was editor of 
the society’s publications from 1932 until 
1939. 





Winning Roses at Portland Show 


HE 57th annual show of the Portland 

Rose Society was held in the Art 
Museum in Portland, Oregon, in June. 
Out-of-town and _ out-of-state exhibitors 
were strongly represented and the display 
demonstrated the advanced rose status of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

As in previous years, the McGredy roses 
were prominent prize-winners. The sweep- 
stakes went to McGredy’s Ivory, exhibited 
by Paul W. Miller, of Corvallis, with Me- 
Gredy’s Yellow, shown by Mrs. Nat Schoen 
of Vancouver runner up. The great family 
of McGredy roses is particularly adapted 
to the climate of the Pacific Northwest, 
Mrs. Sam McGredy beittg an almost con- 
stant blue ribbon winner. 

Silver Moon, in a green and white table 
decoration, won a prize for W. G. Parsons. 

The committee was anxious to make 
the show of outstanding success in order 
to celebrate the Portland Rose Society’s 
reaching its mark of 1,000 members, 
which makes it the largest sectional rose 
society in the United States. 
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Date 


Aug. 11 
11 


11 


11-12 
11-12 


11-12 
12 
12 
13-18 
15-16 


16 


17-18 
17-19 


18 
18-19 


18-19 
18 -20 


29- 23 
23-25 


24-25 


24-25 
24-25 


25 

25-26 
25-26 
27-28 


31- 
Sept. 1 
7-8 


8-10 





Summer Gladiolus Shows 


Sponsoring Organization 
Connecticut Gladiolus Society, Masonic Temple 
Empire State Triple Cities Gladiolus Show, Sarah 
Jane Johnson Church Hall 
Verdun Gladiolus Club 
Yakima Valley Gladiolus Society 


Tri-State Gladiolus Society, Beacom Memorial Gym. 


Maryland Gladiolus Society, 12th High School 
Auditorium 

Illinois Gladiolus Society (State Show) Garfield Park 

Iowa State Gladiolus Society, Bever Park 

Nebraska Gladiolus Society, Benson Park Pavilion 

Utah Gladiolus Society, Daily Exhibitions 

New England Gladiolus Society, cooperating with 
Massachusetts Horticultural Soc. 

Regional Montana Gladiolus Society, Palm Room, 
Rainbow Hotel 

Montana Gladiolus Society (State Show) 

Regional Illinois Gladiolus Society, Champaign 
County Fair 

Regional Empire State Gladiolus Society 

Sheboygan County Gladiolus Society, Chapter 
Wisconsin Gladiolus Society 

Indiana Gladiolus Society, Gladiolus Festival 

Wisconsin Gladiolus Society 

Maine Gladiolus Society, Methodist Church Vestry 

Southern Minnesota Regional, Freeborn County Fair 

Twin City Gladiolus Society, Chapter Wisconsin 
Gladiolus Society, Lauerman’s Dept. Store 

Canadian Gladiolus Society, Navy League 
Auditorium 

Montana Gladiolus Society State Show 

Calgary Horticultural and Gladiolus Society Early 
Show 

Empire State Gladiolus Society Regional 

Chagrin Falls Men’s Garden Club, Ohio Gladiolus 
Society cooperating 

Illinois Gladiolus Society Regional 

Ohio State Gladiolus Society, Auditorium Higbee 
County 

Empire State Gladiolus Society (State Show), 
Cortland Fair 

Calgary Gladiolus Society, Regular Provincial 
Show 

Regional Empire State Gladiolus Society 

Men’s Garden Club of Villa Park, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 

Seedling and Recent Introductions Show, Ohio 
State Gladiolus Society 


Place 


Manchester, Conn. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Verdun, Que. 

Sunnyside, Wash. 

Wellsville, Ohio 

Havre de Grace, 
Md. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Boston, Mass. 


Great Falls, Mont. 


Kalispell, Mont. 
Champaign, III. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
Kohler, Wis. 
Wabash, Ind. 
West Allis, Wis. 
Waterville, Maine 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
Marinette, Wis. 
Montreal, Que. 


Kalispell, Mont. 
Calgary, Alta. 


Oneida, N. Y. 
Chagrin Falis, Ohio 


Ottawa, II. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Cortland, N. Y. 
Calgary, Alta. 


Lima, N. Y. 
Villa Park, Ill. 


Solon, Ohio 


List by courtesy of New England Gladiolus Society 


* All dates are subject to change 








HE annual 
Primrose Society was held on March 
13 and 14 in the Art Museum of Portland, 
The focal point of the show was 


Oregon. 


a garden in the open 
designed to show the use of primroses in 
landscape work. 
bloom were used as background material. 


Annual Primrose Society Show 


Other 
slides 


show of the American exhibits 


bloom every 
court of the museum of primroses 


displays. There 
nearly 8,000. 


Camellia bushes in full 


included a 
made by a _ well-known Portland 
amateur grower and showing primulas in 
month of the year, 
mentioned by 
and an outstanding series of garden club 
was an 


collection 


attendance 


a group 
Shakespeare, 








Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
FLOWER GROWER, 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


| am interested in better gardening. Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
| enclose $2.50 for one year—$4.00 for two years. 














peaery= Dutch 


HYACINTHS and CROCUS 


We are able to make an initial 
offering of Imported Dutch Hyacinths 
and Crocus Bulbs, which have been 
practically off the market since the 
occupation of the Netherlands. 


HYACINTHS in pink — rose — red 


— light blue — dark blue — purple —— 
white ~ yellow 


3 each of 8 colors, 24 bulbs....$ 9.75 
6 each of 8 colors, 48 bulbs.... 18.75 
Mixed all colors 
$4.80 per dozen $37.50 per hundred 
CROCUS white ~— purple os yellow 
12 each of 3 colors, 36 bulbs....$3.00 
25 each of 3 colors, 75 bulbs.... 6.00 
Mixed Crocus 25 for $2.00, $7.50 per hundred 


NELIS NURSERIES, Inc: 
708 LAKEWOOD BLVD. HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


SLILILLLSSSSLSSSSSSSSsSsesse 


GOLDEN ROSE 
OF CHINA 


and other beautiful roses. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 

















ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, flowering plants and 
seedlings, have far exceeded our production capac- 
ity. We are, therefore, forced to withdraw all offer- 


ngs. 
illustrated Catalogue with Culture Notes 


Fifty Cents 
i. SHERMAN er co. 
Orchid Hybridists Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 


DAFFODIL BULBS, 


BEST QUALITY 


Tennessee Valley Grown King Alfred can be 
supplied in quantities, also have a limited 
supply of the giant Lord Wellington. 


SAMUEL H. KENNEDY 
P. O. Box 2142 Knoxville 11, Tenn. 


LILIUM TENUIFOLIUM 


Hardy little rock garden lily; ——— to bloom, 
thrives in sunny situation. axy red or orange 
blossoms last over a week after cutting. Send for 
catalog of these and other fine lilies. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 


Route 2, Box 187 Everson, Washington 


BULBS prisnr NOW 


BLACK CALLAS, Make fine pot plants. 
Rich velvety maroon flowers of large size 
and odorless. Large bulbs....2 for $1. 
BABY WHITE CALLAS. Daintiest and 
whitest of the callas. Flowering size.. 

7 for $1. 
Mostly brilliant Pee with 
Plant 6 bulbs in a 




















SPARAXIS. 


contrasting throats. 


5” pot. Will make a riot of color in 
your indoor garden. Give full sun in a 
Goal BOT. ccc ccrovvececsesece 20 for $1. 


BABIANAS (Cape crocuses) Mostly deep 
blue with some rich purple. Grow as 
pe Par te tr 15 for $1. 


BUENA GARDENS f:,.5¢ cher, 22: 
AL ATI em 














, Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Conducted by C. W. Wood, (Mich.) 


Fall Spinach 


THINK I could be very happy if I 

never tasted spinach, especially canned 
spinach, again. There must be something 
to all the propaganda about its health- 
giving qualities, however, so, like a good 
little man, I take my spinach along with 
other folks.. But I prefer to take my 
yearly quota in autumn, And I imagine 
others would agree with me if they knew 
how superior the crop is when matured 
during the cool moist days of late fall. 
For that purpose, sow one of the blight- 
resistant strains (very important, because 
fall crops are apt to get the “vellows” if 
not bred for blight resistance), such as 


Virginia Blight Resistant, which I get 
from W. Atlee Burpee Company, Phila- 


delphia, Penna., or Clinton, Iowa. If 
planted in early August, cutting begins in 
five weeks and continues until freezing 
weather in this climate. Or planted in 
September and wintered under a mulch, 
one can usually be assured of an early 
spring harvest. 


Iris, Southern Pacific 


a is probably necessary for iris breeders 
and commercial introduce 
the large number of varieties that are put 
on the market yearly. But it puts a heavy 
handicap on the run-of-mine gardener 
who does not have the time, space, money 
or inclination to grow all of them. I have 
a notion that it also makes for sales re- 
sistance, for few gardeners of my _ ac- 
quaintance care to clutter up their plant- 
ings with a lot of unknowns, despite glow- 
ing catalogue descriptions. To those who 
contend that the symposium ratings clear 
up matters in the end, it can be said that 
that is only partially so, and only after 
much of the damage has been done. No 
solution is offered by this observer of the 
horticultural scene; a condition is stated, 


growers to 





HERE is much to be said in favor 

of colchicums. For instance, 
they give the quickest returns on one’s 
investment in the flower line—a_ pur- 
chase made this month turns into big 
crocus-like goblets next month. And 
all that for merely planting the corms 


in a sunny spot where any decent 
bulb would be contented. They will 
repeat the performance year after 


year, asking for little attention from 
the gardener. That is the bright side 
of the picture, as J see it, and the 
only one mentioned-%o,any extent in 
the literature. But there is a dark 
side, you will probably #@mit next 


¢ 


let summer blooming perennials 





How Do You Use Colchicums?* 


wien , , o . 
When colchicum foliage vanishés, how do you fill the gap—transplant annuals, 
“Hhlow, or just grow it in the wild garden? 


with the fervid hope that the ones most 
vitally interested—breeders and growers— 
will do something to reduce the plethora 
of kinds now in trade channels. 

The foregoing is a rather unpleasant 
introduction to a really pleasant subject— 
iris Southern Pacifie—which a friend had 
from the National Iris Gardens, Beaver- 
ton, Oregon. In fact, if I had stopped to 
think of its large, soft lavender flowers, 
four of them open at a time on each 4- 
foot stem, I probably would have for- 
gotten the tirade. 


Strawberry, Oregon Plum 


LDER readers of this column will re- 

member the superb quality of the 
strawberry Bubach. I have not tasted it 
for a quarter of a century and suspect that 
it is no longer available. But a sample 
of the new variety Oregon-Plum, recently 
sent me by a friend, makes me think that 
the Bubach blood carries on. Here is 
strawberry flavor at its zenith, so sweet 
that sugar is not needed and with a cer- 
tain something that only the strawberry 
possesses. I know nothing about the habits 
of the plant, but find in the Lagomarsino 
(F. Lagomarsino & Sons, 721 J. Street, 
Sacramento, Calif.) catalogue that it is a 
heavy yielder, being more or less ever- 
bearing in the cooler sections. It is worth 
investigating anyway. The catalogue does 
not mention pot-grown plants for August 
setting, so it may be necessary to wait 
for spring; but the superb quality would 
be worth waiting for. 


Radish, Giant Butter 


HE radish may be a minor crop, as 
most maintain, but it is an important 
one to the intensive gardener, because it 
can be worked into succession and com- 
panion plantings from early spring until 
fall, or even until winter, if coldframes 





spring, when the tufts of leaves com- 
mence to turn yellow, giving their 
part of the garden a sickly look for 
a month or more, and finally disap- 
pearing entirely to leave a conspicu- 
ous void. There must be some way of 
using these plants without this fault 
becoming glaringly apparent. If you 
have found a way, will you please 
share it with other gardeners? If 
you do not know this accommodating 
fall-flowering subject, you can make 
its acquaintance by ordering now from 
Stassen Floral Gardens, Box 17, 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y., who last year 
listed white, rosy purple and violet. 








416 


are used. Being a short-season plant, 
several crops can be grown during that 
long period. And for that purpose, some 
gardeners have worked out a complicated 


schedule, commencing with one of the 
rapid growers, like Saxa, covering the 
hot weather with White Stuttgart and 


finishing the season with Celestial. That 
is all very well for those who have time, 
but I have come to rely on one or two 
kinds (Icicle, which all seedsmen list, and 
Giant Butter, which I get from Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago and New York), mak- 
ing sowings at two or three week inter- 
vals from early until late. in any space 
available at the time. Giant Butter, in- 
cidentally, is of superb quality, especially 
fitted to home garden use. 


Lawn Quiz 


HERE recently reached this desk a 30- 

page booklet from Stumpp & Walter 
Co., 132-138 Church Street, New York 8, 
N. Y., under title of “Lawn Quiz” which 
I believe would interest a_ host of 
FLOWER GROWER readers. It is probably 
because I know so little about lawns and 
their making that I got so much usable 
information out of the booklet; anyway, 
it proved to be a mine of easily assimilated 
knowledge—knoywledge made apparent by 
its direct questions and concise answers 
on every phase of lawn-making and lawn- 
keeping. I understand it is available from 
these seedsmen at a nominal charge (25 
cents). 


Freesia, Marie 


CANNOT tell at this early date if Cecil 

Houdyshel (1414 Third Street, La Verne, 
Calif.) will again offer freesia Marie this 
year, but if he does I hope all lovers of 
fragrant white freesias will give i€ a trial. 
To get the large size of flower of which 
this variety is capable (it is the largest 
of any freesia that I know), bulbs should 
he planted as early as possible and grown 
in a cool window. In fact, early planting, 
cool temperature, moderate watering until 
the leaves are 3 inches high, and feeding 
with liquid manure when flower buds 
appear mean many large flowers with any 
freesia. 


Iris Kaempferi, Dimooneathe 


WAS much interested in the recent 

announcement of Flowerfield Bulb 
Farm, Dept. 31, Flowerfield, Long Island, 
N. Y., as I am sure all lovers of the beau- 
tiful Iris kaempferi will be, that they are 
introducing a soit powder-blue variety of 
large size under the name of Dimooneathe. 
I shall not be able to grow it to a height 
of 6 feet, because my soil is too dry and 
perhaps not fertile enough, but a_ soft 
powder-blue flower to 8 inches across 
would be highly pleasing; even if it got no 
taller than three feet. 
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| we The First 
True Golden Yellow 
Floribunda 


GOLDILOCKS 


(PLANT PATENT APPLIED FOR) CREATED BY J. & P. 


Few of the many developments of 
Eugene S. Boerner, our Director 
of Plant Research, have brought 
more satisfaction than this long- 
sought addition to the Floribunda 
group. Only after the field-grown 
plants proved their sturdy struc- 
ture, prolific blooming habit, 
vigorous growth and resistance to 
disease, was the J. & P. stamp of 
pe approval accorded Goldilocks. 

Be 2 READY FOR PLANTING THIS FALL 


\ Ee balae> 


This rose is decidedly new—de- 


Ya cidedly a “must” for your garden. Each rich golden 

2 ue  . yellow bud opens slowly and passes through bud 
Buds—Tight and ovoid. Resemble minia- Color and Fragrance—Overall effect is a rd ; 

ture Hybrid-Teas in form. Rich yellow mas8 of radiant golden yellow. Fragrance stages of unusual grace and appeal. Demurely 

like beaten gold. is like old Rose perfume. ; 


cupped flowers reveal fragrant hearts of gleaming 


Flowers—Firm textured opening to 3'/2 Foliage—Dark green, glossy, decorative, gold. Most remarkable is the constant appearance 


in. size. Petals number 45 on most of the abundant. Plants have a dense, spread- f f sh ° y : 
buds. They last amazingly long both on ing, well-balanced habit of — growth. O resh new buds which keep replenishing the 
the bush and in water. Reach a height of 21/2 ft. or taller. 


overall effect of the radiant golden yellow mass. 


FALL is the Ideal Time to Plant BE AMONG THE FIRST TO HAVE THIS NEW ROSE! 


Special Group Offer Enjoy this mass of glorious sunshine in your garden from 


early Spring, all through the Summer and Fall. Ideal for 


‘ border, bed, specimen or base plantings. Goldilocks 
P ae pay — No. ‘i produces a wealth of perfect buds and blooms for nose- 
oldilocks (P1. Pat. App. for) 1.50 ea. 


gays, boutonnieres, and table arrangements. Order yours 


Pink Bountiful (Pil. Pat. #601) New, large. Buff neeilie: a eT = . : 
pink inside, deep pink outside. ($1.50 ea.) early and avoid disappointment. 

Pinocchio (PI. Pat. #484) All-time favorite. Salmon- $1.50 each 3 for $3.75 12 for $15.09 
pink to deep pink. ($1.25 ea.) 


World's Fair (PI. Pat. #362) Internationally 
famous. Rich, deep, velvety scarlet. ($1.00 ea.) 


ARE. Ps s 0 +o vakend $4.40 ($5.25 value) 
ORDER NOW..Make Sure of Yours! 


All Plants Guaranteed to Live and Bloom. 
Yirections Included. 


2 ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
World’s Largest Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
118 Rose Lane, Newark, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $...... Send Postpaid quantity of plents marked. 


FALL See Next Year's Roses FR ....-s-seccccescevcvsces Goldilocks 
Now! Also, Perennials— 
as Phlox — Mums — Lilacs 
iameeeeS ... CREE —Fruits, ALL IN NAT- 
amet a URAL COLOR, 


nici Gitepiopaaelb hint Group Offer No. 550 





Jackson & Perkins ay iis cacssucsccctiiac sn: 


Werld A Larges7~ Rese Grower Send FREE Catalog. 


i te ten Ge ae ee oe 








ee For Best Bulbs—and Best Flowers Next Spring 


"AAD = 74 


Daffodils bloom earlier and lovelier when planted early. Good 
As Daffodils bloom Bulbs will be scarce this fall. By ordering from this page you'll 
early, last a long . Sn <alartad « a1 . a1 ; Lgrly Fs 
time and may be &¢t choice Bulbs, selected and mailed postpaid in early Septem 


had in many lovely ber when stocks are complete. These Burpee specials bring you 
have few equae over twice as many Bulbs for your money. They’ll live for years. 


as garden flowers. Complete directions 


= Special Offers—Big Values °””’” 


Burpee’s Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


Glorious giant or “Long Trumpet” varie- 
ties with the largest flowers and strong, stiff 
as stems 1 ft. or more high. Yellows, whites 
, - and bi-colors, mixed. An outstanding dis- 
} BULBS play for beds, borders, pots, cut flowers and 
for naturalizing. The same 17 Bulbs, if you 
picked them out for yourself, would 


cost you $2.50 to $3.00 | 
Burpee’s Special Mixture: 17 BULBS 
4 Bulbs 25c; 35 Bulbs $2; 100 Bulbs $5, 


Burpee’s 


; F 
Burpee’s Medium Red-Cupped Daffodils , Burpeta Eid Cosel 
: : tkino daffodil 
© Attractively marked cups in striking *: Daf 

Trumpet Daffodils color combinations of deep orange and Giant Grape Hyacinths 

Flowers practically as large as many shades of red; effectively comple- —— fragrant, yy gg blue 

1 Gis . atic x . Pract. ‘. . 7 ‘ hita = y eh hbelis on 6 in. spikes in April. 1e su- 
the Giant Trumpets, with interest mented with pure white, creamy or light perior Armeniacum kind with the 
color range—white, cream, many much bought separately. Burpee’s 
shades of yellow; darker s] Special Mixture: 17 BULBS 


ing shorter, more open cups. Wide yellow petals. Would cost twice as sj much more attractive deeper 


blue color and larger bells. Will & 

live for years. Blooming-size 
Bulbs. ial: 30 BULBS 

cups, many edged orange or Specia 


scarlet. Special: 17 BULBS aS Ruths 52; 000 Gels Ss Dogtooth Violets '7;"' 
35 Bulbs $2; 100 Bulbs $5 Pert little 1-in. flowers like the 


. yellow ones you used to pick in the 
Burpee’s Best f Burpee's woods, in many colors—white, pink, 
e ry Tall Giant cream, lavender, yellow, rose. Fine for 
Double Daffodils F ° Darwin shady places. Blooms freely in 
ite , : : Tulips April. 6- to 7-in. stems carry 
Showy, double and semi-double ”. the blossoms above attractive, S$ 
flowers. Splendid mixed colors— ; = often mottled foliage. 
white, primrose and shades of yel- we a 2. Special: 22 BULBS 


low, accented with deeper yellow ie, = al ’ 
or orange. Some bi-colors. s] Livy ee nite” a hice ga 
Special Mixture: 10 BULBS GQrwin £ULIDS 


21 Bulbs $2; 100 Bulbs $8.50 _ Perfect, cup-shaped flowers on long, 
, strong stems. Glorious shades of red, 
.f vs pink, yellow, white, purple, violet, all 
Fall Bulb Book ; FREE : me #& colors mixed. Lovely for beds, borders, 
his valuable catalog, just off : . cut flowers. Special Mixture, made up 
the press, contains accurate, ‘ , : rariatiadg ; 
time-saving descriptions of sy “TF from choicest varieties selling at much 
Burpee's Daffodils, Tulips, Lilies a . a ’ ‘ higher prices. 10 BULBS & 
and other Bulbs to plant this 4 " a Te 100 Bulbs $8.75 
-fall—many pictured in natural f 
color. Helpful planting informa- 
tion. Send posteard or coupon, 


es 8 & FF e Ff Fl 
Order Direct From This Page 
W. Atlee Burpee Co, 112 Burpee Bldg. { Philadelphia 32; Pa. 


; ; lowa 
Send me Burpee’s Guaranteed Bulbs checked below, postpaid. 
, *No, 9545—Giant Trumpet Daffodils 
— FF rr. oe 100 $ 
LI avibs 25¢ OO pubs $1 ° LI pubs $2 LI gutns 99 
10. 955i—Medium Trumpet Daffodils No, 9193—Tall Giant Darwin Tulips 
CT] 17 Bulbs } 35 Bulbs 100 Bulbs 10. Bulbs r— 100 Bulbs 
$! : $5 LJ $8.75 
No. 9547—Red-Cupped Daffodils 9586—Giant Grape 
Cl 17 — 1 35 _— CO — acinths, 30 Bulbs $1 By ordering several $1 
bs. —— « 0. 9107—Dogtooth 
No. 9472—Best Double Daffodils iolets, 22 Bulbs $1 — t . Fa “Vee 
[7 10 Bulbs fr 21 Bulbs f—] 100 Bulbs grea eo values. PA an 
— $! Lad $2 Lt $8.50 < may order more an 
: . one of aie kind if 
DRO hi cos kerk eee wanted 


a <9 W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


please give postal ° 118 B ildi ildi 
() Send Burpee's 1948, Fall Bulb Book FREE. Philadelphia = Pe R pa mg om 


your city is zonec 








